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FOR FUTURE-MINDED AMERICANS 




ABOUT THE MIGHTY 



MARTIN MARS 



At some far-flung ituval base, special equipment, is 
needed . . . quickly* Big events are in the making; and 
the war can't wait while plodding freighters oroea sub- 
infested seas. This is a job for the 72-ton Martin Mara, 
world's largest flying boat. Our Navy's answer to the 
c tv of ' more supplies . . . faster" the Martin Mars can 

r:UTV LYl tun- of e.H^o to the fut'th* t spot m< nirtlt in 

3 days or less. Now in regular service with the Navy, the 
Mars is the most efficient airplane yet built . . . per pound 
of material used, per horsepower and per gallon of furl. 
Twenty mop nf t lit -4- uniit -hip,-, '-k Ii si* inn>, are now 
tiring bttilt fo* tin* (7. & Navy, 

Into the Mars went hard-won Martin knowledge 
gleaned from construction of the original trans-Pacific 
Clippers - . . the giant Russian Clipper , « . and the 



Navy's long-range pairol bombers. From the Al.tr- hav< 
come further important findings which will lend added 
speed* .safety and comfort to tomorrow's greater Martin 
airliners. The Martin Mar- doing mop' than help 
win a war . . . -he's blazing the l rail to a new and brighter 
tomorrow! 

The L. Makti\* (omi'.wy, Baltimore 3, Mi), 

Glknn L. M \ktin-Nebraska Compact — Oxtun 
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The tire that walks on its ankles 



A typical example of B, F. Goodrich development in rubber 



WHEN farmers began to put their 
tractors on rubber tires instead 
of using steel wheels they found the 
savings so great that they wanted tires 
for their combines, cornpickers, bind- 
ers* plows, and many other implements. 

Tires for each piece of equipment 
involved special problems. Take the 
tires used on plows, for example. Ordi 
nary implement tires were tried on, 
the rear, or tail wheel, Because the 
wheel rolls at an angle and the tire 
rubs the furrow wall, these tires wore 
out in a hurry. Not on the tread, but 
on the sides. 

Then B. F. Goodrich engineers 



tackled the problem, came up with 

Erobably the most unusual tire ever 
uilt. It's shaped something like an 
angel food cake. Instead of building 
the tread in the usual position it is 
placed to one side so that it rides flat 
on the ground. Then they protected 
the tire against furrow wall wear by a 
thick, projecting rubber flange. 

This tire wears longer, provides uni- 
form plowing depth. It guides the plow, 
keeps it running straight, gives greater 
cushion against shocks and permits 
moving the plow easily from job to job. 

The plow tail wheel tire, an exclu- 
sive B. F. Goodrich product, is one 



example of the many developments 
made in farm tires to speed work and 
save money. It is typical of the B> F 
Goodrich research which is constantly 
improving tires for automobiles, trucks, 
airplanes, and industrial equipment. 
Right now there is a shortage of all 
tires — particularly truck tires. Your 
B. F. Goodrich dealer has limited sup- 
plies of tires backed by the B. F Good- 
rich policy of constant improvement 
See him oefore you buy. The B. F 
Goodrich Company, Akron. Ohio. 

B. F. Goodrich 

Truck & Bus Tires 



Motor Transport Pays Its Way , , <W %ne/ 




AXES — collected from highway users — 
built America's roads and are maintain- 
ing them. 

The government does not subsidize motor 
transport or the private automobile owner. 
They both pay their way — and more. 

These are the definite conclusions of one of the most comprehensive 
and thorough aovernment studies ever undertaken ! 

Under the title "Puhlic Aids to Transportation", the late Honorable 
Joseph B. Eastman, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and previous!) Inderal Coordinator of Transportation, published a con- 
clusive government report which definitely settled the subsidy question. 

This monumental work was the result of seven years of careful investi- 
gation and research to determine how much, if any, government money 
is being received by the various forms of transportation. 



The work was carried on under ihe 
personal direction of Mr. Hast man and 
Dr. t harles S Morgan, former Interstate 
Commerce Commission Economist 

W hile so voluminous and technical as 
to pfflWMM thorough rfirlinj| by the 
average citizen* the business press of the 
country was quick to hail its masterful 
thoroughness and significance. Typical 
press excerpts are: 

". . report hoi ihat!?r<»d irrevocably 
the contention of the roilroadt that lh«ir 
highway competitor! are 'subiidiied' by 
th* Governmpnl ' — Detroit Newt 

". . . idrof man for this job wot quiet, 
Uarn+d, earne*!, long*labortng Coord>- 
nator (now ICC Chairman) Jotcph 8 
Eaitman, whole honetty it honored by 
railroad men, r oilroad~bait*rt ond ship- 
pert olifc*-." — f#me Maganne 

. . Ctrtoin typvi of heavy motor 
vehiclet uted in competition with other 
Formi of trontportation have paid itfb- 
itantially more than their fair lhore of 
highway com." — Watl St/err Journal. 

America's highways, like all roads 
from the beginning of history, were 



huilt primarily for commerce. No other 
purpose could sustain the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining these highways. But 
there have been those who have stated 
that motor transport competed unfairly 
with other types of transportation be* 
cause it did not pay for the cost of high* 
ways upon which it operated. 

This accusation was exploded once 
and tor all b\ Eastman who said, ". . ♦ 
there has been no public aid to motor- 
\ chicle users as a class since 1926" , . . 
He reported that overpayments of motor 
vehicle users — consisting of State gaso* 
line taxes and registration fees, miscel- 
laneous State taxes and estimated mil* 
nicipal and county and local motor-veh- 
icic taxes — beginning in 1927, reached 
the huge total of 1385-560*000 in ten 
years. The overpayments range from 55 
annually for farm trucks up to $287 for 
trtak'traiUri of over 5 tons capacity. 

Weil o%cr 90% of the inter-city motor 
freight handled by for-hire carriers 
travels in these truck-trailer combina- 
tions of more than 5 'tons capacity. 



Besides the indispensable service Mo- 
tor Transport has rendered the Ameri- 
can public and American business, these 
over-payments hase lightened the bur- 
den for other highway users, particularly 
the private motorist. 

Furthermore, the payments per vehicle 
mentioned by Eastman do not include 
rhe so-called ' legal diversion" deducted 
from highway user revenues. Neither 
are Federal excise and other general 
taxes included. 

Motor Transport payi it! way— 
and more ! Eastman proved this 
icaentifically and conclusively. No- 
body has been able to refute him. 



EASTMAN REPORT 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Highways users pay more than the 
fair share of road and street costs. Over- 
payments beginning in 1921 had reached 
the hujte total of $385360,000 by 1937. 
Highway transportation is handicapped 
by costly restrictions (YOU, the public 
pay for this). 

In one comparable year; 

OVttMID 

Highuj) transportation . $1 10, 7 22,000 

■OTfipqto 

Railroads $ 35,635,000 

Waterways i2« t 328,000 

Airways 21,010,000 

• Highway transportation saves 
burners "tens of millions annually. 1 

• The size and capacity of vehicles has 
but little influence on highway costs. 

• Theory that highways arc constructed 
for government "profit" is exploded. 

• In the typical year of I932 t "for-hire'* 
trucks above I \ 2 tons capacity over- 
paid their share of highway costs by 
S4, 500.000. 



WgrlJ 1 largest fiui/derE of Truck TroiUr* 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 



Ssrvrca in Principal CM*t 



DETROIT 32 




Brians Built Horlis 
Pipeline n 




ETHYL 16 A 
TO ADC MARK NAME 



By ship, by train, by truck and by pipeline million* of gallon* of Amer- 
ica's finest gasoline are going to our fighting men. 

This fighting gasoline is superior to anything ever sold to car owners. 
From both quantity and quality standpoints, it represents the best of 
the American petroleum industry** production, plus the lion's share of 
the Ethyl fluid being manufactured* 

The bent gasoline is still fighting — will continue to fight until the 
Army and Navy say it*s safe to cut back on military production. Then 
you will get all the Ethyl you want and better Rthyl than ever before. 
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There is no such thin*: 
as l 'oi dinar) ilust — its microscopic 

I rlinracterisl ics ;n e as complex ami 
varied as the materials of which it i* 
composed. Jl can he toxic, explosive. 

I corrosive* ahrasive or Otherwise 

I harmful to hra 1th, proper! y or equip- 
iin-iit. Some tliists art* a hazard ami 

' utterly worthless — Others have in- 
trinsic vain* 1 ami therefore -lion hi he 
eoMecte<! for other than nuisance 
reasons, A \F engineers know them 
all thro 25 years of dealing willi 
t \ cry variety, Their experience in ili- 
agnosin^ <lu>t problems ami prescrih- 
iug equipment, in close cooperation 
with your consulting engineers, is at 
your disposal without ohli^ation. If 
vm ran he ol service now in perfect- 
ing your post-war ilust control plans. 
\\ rile US. 

Write For This FREE Book 

If you have a AM 
proljlcrn* wrile us for 
n ropy c»f "A.AF In In- 
du$lry*Vliii -li describes 
our complete line of 
air filtration and du*t 
Control r(|uipntent for 
industry, 

AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 

INCORPORATED 

TO? Central Avenue, Louisville 8. Ky 

In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 







It would take a thirty-eight million pound 
cake of ice "launched" every hour to pro- 
duce the cooling effect of all York in*tal- 
I a lion* working for Victory, York air 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment 
for the Navy, Army. Merchant Marine ami war industry is now producing live and a half 
lollion cooling unit*" rr\ hour . , . hour after hour! 

[*iit huge as it is, tins cooling capacity ift not enough for Victory. The armed force* are 
railing for more and more equipment. Essential indu-tM ami home front needs are taxing the 
balance of our production facilities to the utmost. At York, we must continue to plan and 
produce hetter engineered air conditioning and refrigeration equipment — steadfastly working 
under our creed -"If it won't help win the war forget it!** Only after Victory , ..only 
then will the York organization translate the advancements of the war years into 
tomorrow** improved refrigeration and air conditioning. York ( 'ortioratioii, York, Pa, 




*CM2ft£ eff*-rt in If T.V. pvr homr, American Sacirty of RefrijpratinQ Fnftinrert 
Testing and Rating Cwte X umber J t-tt* 
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EAOQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 188 



IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 



less 



coal 




Uai'ftu LuMUilr* 4^>ni|i«iit, tt.mwu. U If (Miami 



AN Iron Fi reman stoker in I he Wausau 
1 l*Laundr> Co., Wausau, Wisconsin, saved 
18% of previous I'uel costs and during one 
year saved over 10 weeks lull ume kihor 
of one man. 

Thousands of plants throughout America 
arc experiencing similar savings in fuel and 
man hours, These savings result because 
IfOn Fireman stokers arc under full auto- 
matic control instantly responsive to every 
I demand. They require less fuel because ihey 
' burn coal with scientific efficiency I here's 
an Iron Fireman Mokcr for every si/c and 
type of firing job. 

You can find out now just how much fuel 
\ and labor Iron f ireman can save in your 
plant. Iron I ireman has a thoroughly experi- 
enced engineering start that you can call in. 
Without cosi or obligation, to make an 
impartial survey of your boiler room. Write 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3771 W. 
I06lh St.. C leveland II. Ohio. Oiher plant* 
in Portland, Oregon . Toronto, Canada, 

IRON FIREMAN 



AutomofU Coal Wfc«r» 





Ides of March 

THE Ides oi March approach and the 
customary groan of taxpayers subsides 
this year to a whisper. Fifteen on the 
calendar passes along for millions like 
any other day, thanks to pay-as-you-go 
and Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co. and ex- 
Professor of Education at the University 
of Chicago. 

Proving he Is no one- idea man, Mr. 
Ruml months ago launched his second 
plan. He would chop oil corporation in- 
come taxes which take a slice of com- 
pany profits and then another slice of 
the same profits from stockholders. He 
sums up the case neatly in his book 
"Tomorrow's Business," recently pub- 
lished by Farrar & Rinchart, Inc. 

Mr, Rum I contends that, besides be nit; 
double taxation, the corporation incom 
tax frequently leads management to do 
for tax reasons what it would never do 
in sound practice. His top argument, 
however, is that this tax money must 
come from consumers in higher prices, 
from employees in lower wages or from 
stockholders in tower returns. 

"Tomorrow's Business" is not just 
about taxes Mr, Ruml has some thmight- 
provoking ideas on trustee-directors, 
labor, tariff, fiscal policy and other front 
line topics Incidentally, his publisher's 
i party for book review and literary edi- 
tors was not given at the Bunkers* Club 
but at the Stork Club. 

Human nature 

I THIS seems as good n time as any to 
I rail the attention of the heavy thinkers, 
who are concocting schemes for a post- 
war planned economy, to something they 
have consistently overlooked. That is th»* 
human element 

Public works, pump priming, credit 
control — designed to take up the ulai k 
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instinctively ease off the accelerator and 
feel for the brake. Then the pump prim- 
ing must take up, not only the original 
slack, but the extra slack inspired by 
its own operation. 

Perhaps what the economic planners 
need is a "secret weapon" that can be 
operated unnoticed. Maybe some "pilot" 
plant trials on a small scale should be 
used in experimentation. 

Removing a human instinct is no 
small undertaking. 

From buying to selling 

FEW retailers are letting wartime lux- 
ury soften their postwar thinking. Most 
are well aware that peacetime competi- 
tion will bring tough problems even 
though consumer buying may boom 
along for several years on hard goods if 
not on the soft Itnes- 

A basic proposal in merchandising 
soft goods, therefore, is being dusted off 
again 

It contemplates subordinating the 
buying to the selling function. In short, 
a sales manager and not a buyer would 
head up a merchandise department or 
the buyer would switch around his role 

In a recent address, H I Kleinhaus. 
formerly manager of the Controllers 
Congress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, said: 

"There is a gigantic task ahead. Re- 
tailing must reconvert itself from the 
job of Ailing orders to that of making 
orders. The problem will be not to find 
merchandise but to move merchandisr 
and stimulate consumer demand " 

Instead of the usual four coordinated 
functions of merchandising, publicity, 
control and nervier?, Mr Klejnhaus sug 
gested the line and stuft plan of a mili- 
tary organization. All functions related 
to selling w T nuld be concentrated under 
execution of the line All planning and 
service functions would become utafT 
operations. 

lender such a pattern, he pointed out, 
the buying activity is subordinate to 
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What costs less today than 20 years ago? 



IN spite ol hiuliLM w >*,i;es. in 
ere. isc i\ taxes, j ml greater 
costs for all the 1001 mate- 
ruiK ch.ic .» to in.ikt a r.ulruad, 
freight costs to the puhlit ftfc 
actually lower today than the* 
were 20 years ago. So low, 
ihat in 1944 a ton of freight 
was t .irr ieil at an ,i\ eraj^e 
cost of leu thitn Ons cent a mile. 

How possible? Simply hy 
i o n s t a n c i m p r o \ e m cm in 



operating methods, continued 
research and development of 
new equipment, and the earn- 
est cooperation of all railroad 
men and women. 

Better and better transporta- 
tion is the continuing aim ot 
the Trie and other Railroads, 
lor, low cost, mass transpor- 
tation is an essential link in 
hringing the good things of 
American life into every home. 




war that other half is the job merchnnb 
art' intent upon carrying out. 

4 Machines that think 

FROM the butterfly governor of stt 
online days to the marvels whirh ek 
Ironies already perform, spectacular 
i,r > is marked in machine control- 

It is a progress frequently overlooked, 
i but something that will play an im- J 
port ant part in postwar progress* As 
production speeds accelerate, the need | 
| for accurate controls increases. 

To be faster, the flow must he 
smoother. 

fn the past most industrial exhibits 
!i;*ve featured displays and demonstra- 
tions of enntrol instruments, but, the 
magic dials are soon to have a center- 1 
stage chance to show what they can do. 
From Sept, 17 to 21. an Instrument Ex- 
hibition will be held in Pittsburgh. 

Booth space is already reported about 
sold out. 

Meanwhile ways of improving inspec- 
tion technique are commanding in- 
creased attention in industry. Exacting j 
specifications for war material have 
brought a new approach. The new tech- 
nique is not to sort out the defects after 
they have occurred, but to prevent them 
from occurring. 



Safety FIRST 



Buy War Bondt and Stamp* 



Erie Railroad 




AN ounce of prevention is worth 
pOtmd of safety posters according to th 
Beloit Iron Works of Beloit, Wis,, wher 
the emphasis in "safety first" is up 
•first." 

Here are the results of a 15- year p 
gram as summed up by M. Walter Di 
do re, production manager: Lust ti 
down HO per cent, compensation an 
medical costs, down 80 per cent a month 
accident frequency rate, down 60 p* 
cent; credit gained on insurance pr< 
mi urns. 35 per cent. 

In peacetime Beloit makes paper m 
« hinery. The safety program was sta 
ed when designs swung from relativel 
small, low-speed machines to thegoliaths 
of the industry today. Moreover, tt 
safety gains were achieved while pr« 
duct ion and employment were bei 
doubted and total "exposure hours" 
creased 50 per cent. 

"The problem was attacked," 
Dundore explains, "from the point 
view that to facilitate the flow of worl 
the production manager should conserv 
human endeavor as well as produce e 
nonUcally, 

The production manager can p 
vent accidents by at least partia 
eliminating their causes. We have fou 
that such forethought doubles produ 
tion and prolongs human productivi 
even in such times as these when it has 
been necessary to convert on four dif 
ferent occasions to manufacturing w 
material entirely different from 
peacetime product." 

Mere are some of his suggestions 
during working temperatures is better 
than sweat bands or salt tablets 
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NATION'S BUSINESS 



Here's Cash for You 
to carry through 



ANY MOVE THAT'S 
GOOD BUSINESS 



Pins removed from castings are bet- 
ter protection than leather gloves; 

Built-in protection against contact 
with molten metal is more effective than 
the treatment for burns; 

Replacing stair treads is better than 
treating sprains; 

Painting weights on castings is bet- 
ter than having to use litters; 

Sanitation is cheaper than clearing up 
infections. 

Properly grounded electric equipment 
lends a sense of security just as painted 
n isles encourage good housekeeping. 

Mail order bait 

IT is possible to conjure up lots of pos- 
sibilities out of the formation of Sears- 
Western Hemisphere Corporation* re- 
cently capitalized at $2,000,000 to oper- 
ate principally in South America. The 
mail order house, for one thing, is like- 
ly to be the trail blazer for a host of 
other enterprises which have operated 
casually or not at all in the Latin re- 
publics. 

The new company is authorized to con- 
duct a general export and import busi- 
ness either as principal factor* agent or 
commission merchant. A store to cost 
$2,000,000 in Mexico City has been an* 
nounced. Tjade bastions elsewhere are 
planned. 

Latin dollar balances, as a result of 
the war, ought to get new business off 
to a flying start* authorities say. The 
long-term outlook will depend* they add, 
upon what has been done meanwhile to 
promote trade and industry within the 
various countries. 

New, little industry 

FIFTH anniversary for a plant tucked 
away on the Davidson River which 
brings chemically pure water out of 
Pisgah National Forest in North Caro- 
lina roused no great national interest. 

It should have because most of the 
cigarette paper used by popular brands 
now comes from there. 

Pure water is necessary because cig- 
arette paper involves a number of tick- 
lish, technical requirements. It must be 
tasteless even when burning, pure white 
and opaque, thin aa a hair yet elastic 
and strong and moisture resistant. It 
must burn at the same rate as tobacco 
and not stick to the lips. 

The new industry has brought 1,500 
jobs to the mountain community. Native 
lax Is now used for paper which Harry 
, Straus, president of the concern, says 
I superior to that made in France where 
recently as 1939 we got 90 per cent 
Df our supply — and he helped develop 
fce French industry. 

Television riddle 

SEVERAL years ago at the first big 
press demonstration of television* David 
Sarnoff of RCA tactfully explained that 
general use of the new invention might 
have to wait upon ways of obtaining 
appropriate revenue. Recently J. J. 
Nance, vice president of Zenith, said 
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Whether you need thousands oi millions, 
Commercial Credit is read) to help you 
bin a business, buy out partners, remodel 
or expand your plant, or finance any other 
sound business venture ... I clephone, wrirc 
or wire the nearest office listed below. 



TAXES 



CATCH YOUR BUSINESS 
SHORT OF CASH ? 



If you need more cash than you 
can gee from present sources, get 
m touch with Commercial Credit 
— a quick source of funds that is 
not res eric ted by outmoded think- 
ing, rules and customs. Unlike 
old-line institutions, we're more 
interested in your profit poten- 
tials than in your current posi- 



tion. What's more we will not 
interfere with your management 
or limit your operations in any 
way. You can use Commercial 
Credit money for as long as you 
need it . . . with no due dates to 
meet and no demand obligations 
hanging over your head. For 
fast action , write, wire or phone. 



Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland,Ora 



Commercial Credit 
Company 

Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 



FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES DF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 




The NATION'S Goods pass 

through a 
ailway Expressman's hands! 

The Railway Expressman i> an integral part (if the commercial ami 
social life of the nation. That's one reason why, prior to the war, 
over 65% of all employes had been in the Express Service from 10 
to 50 years. Few sought other work. The compensation, interest of 
thr work — in short, hemp a Railway I * tprd man — offered a way 
of life satisfying to most, 

Today, over 22,000 highly trained Expressmen arc serving in the 
armed force*. The enormous increase in shipments, mostly of war 
goods, requires over 75,000 men and women, an increase of 50' f , 
These new Express employes arc performing their work well under 
trying conditions. 

We look forward to the end of this war and the return of our 
YrU Tnn^. XV v shall welcome them hack. Old .mil new Expressmen 
Will he ready to meet the ^hipping needs uf an ever-expanding 

America, 




Sen! 

operating a television station for almost 

six years. 

The "economic riddle/' as he described 
it, involves meeting the heavy expense 
of providing acceptable programs. 

"Advertisers can't profitably sponsor 
good television production," he said, "un- 
til there is a mass audience. We '.an't 
get a mass audience until we have pro- 
<.!d>'<! tin Aiihtk.mii people vviih asattttid 
continuous entertainment. pleasing 
enough to stimulate the buying of re- 
ceivers by the million." 

Other representatives of the industry 
have other ideas. They maintain that 
1 1 U-\ i.sn >n in mm h furl liei ah >ng techni- 
eally than radio was just before its re- 
markable advance. 

Meanwhile advertising quarters pose 
the question of how the busy housekeep- 
er ran sit all day be I e r e the teh .-vision 
screen to see products demonstrated. 
Radio follows her to the ki\< h* n and 
round about in her duties. Will we have 
walkie-lookies?" 

Jobs for service men 

THK returning service man need have 
little worry about the altitude of his 
former employer — he wants to give hint 
his old job back, or one just as good If 
not better, according to a survey made 
by the Department of Manufacture of 
the National Chamber. 

Says the* iVpartment m a booklet just 
published. "Employmenl of Veterans"; 
"The veteran seeking reinstatement can 
count on more liberal treatment by his 
f imipany than is required by the Selec- 
tive Service Act." 

Purpose of the booklet is to sum- 
marize the responsibilities and policies 
of business and industry in assimilating' 
veterans into the civilian economy. You 
may receive a copy without charge by 
writing to Department of Manufacture 
TJ, S. Chamber of Commerce. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C, 

Expanding the record 

IN THIS department in January we 
mentioned that the Gamble Stores, Inc., 
and its affiliates, Gamble-Skogmo. Inc., 
and Western Auto Supply Company 
were planning to enter the export field. 
We could have been more explicit. Ac- 
tually we referred to the Western Auto 
Supply Company "of California/* 

The Western Auto Supply Company, 
a Missouri corporation, has no connec- 
tion with Gamble stores and Is not in- 
volved in the new plan. 



AIR SERVICE 



Pattern Maker 

DESIGNERS dream the dreams 
and the machines turn them into 
reality. But In between is the man 
who appears on this month's cover, 
an artist with a passion for preci- 
sion, a skilled handc raftsman who 
makes it possible for the produc- 
tion Hn« to surpass hand operation. 
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NATION'S BUSINESS 



Helping the 
sick get well 




Lamps that kill germs . . . X rays 
to guide the surgeon's fingers . , . 
operating rooms bathed in glare- 
less light ■ . . air conditioning to 
screen out street noises and dust. 

Helping the sick get well is only 
one of the contributions of 
General Electric. From the re- 
search and engineering in G.E.'s 
laboratories come products to 
make your work easier, your home 
brighter, creating new comforts, 
better jobs. 

The pictures you see here are 
typical of things accomplished for 
you by G-E research and engi- 
neering. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, jV. Y. 




Mirror of O-Doy Injury! How X rays speed 
treatment of wtir injuries is shown in this 
picl are of Seaman Brazmski's thigh. On D-Day 
a German mine shattered his boat, blew him 
20 feet in air. ReHCued by an LST, rushed to 
EtagJand, X rays quickly defined his injury, 
permitted accurate setting- Portable G-E 



X-ray machines at St. Albans Naval Hospital, 
L. L, regularly cheek his progress. Through the 
skill of doctors 97 per cent of the wounded in 
this war art! saved. The modern form of X-ray 
tube was invented by Dr. W. D. Hoolidpe, G-E 
scientist. X-ray units built by the (J K, X-Itay 
Corp. are at battlef ronts the world over. 






Now lamp kflfi garni* . . . Germ -In den air h 
po rt fled by the new G-E germicidal lamp. 
It in nlreudy at work In honpiutla, in battle* 
front orntrut mg room** Tried in a school class- 
room during a measles epidemic, only one- 
fourt h ss many children contracted measles, 
as compared with unprotected classrooms. 



Hmmr ths G-E radio program*: Tht G-F AU-girl 
Ordkntra. Hamimy 10 p.m. EWT, NBC-DW World 

PE*j* *>y ssws, Moods y through Friday 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CHS — TH* G-B Hou** Party, Mam lay 

hiaTDUf> PHday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CHS, 



Seeing the Invisible . . .The electron micro* 
scope, more powerful than ordinary micro* 
■copes, gives doctors a new too! to tight 
disease. Here is the germ, baciUum subtiti*, 
magnified 8,000 times. G-E emrinefm are 
working to make available a portable electron 
mi« ro»M-ojHt fur industry. 



Helps treat Infantile Paralyilt . . . 0«m tors 
wanted hot packs to relieve pain and reduco 
muscular a Ml but such steam packs tended 
to burn. G-E workers put together a nut 
chine for hoapital use that produces heated 
packs that even at 180 F. will not burn 
t he patient 'a akin. 



■Ol VlCtO*Y iuv AND MOID WAR iONDt 



GENERAL m ELECTRIC 




Sometimes There's Quite a Crowd 

Maybe you don't realize it, because so many 
Long Distance calls go through so promptly. 

But sometimes, in some places, there's an extra 
heavy rush and all available circuits are in use 
and people are waiting. 

Then the operator will make this wartime sug- 
gestion — 44 Please limit your call to 5 minutes." 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



howers and cooler 



American kia*$ are like that Comes 
hot weather, they* /I roll on the lawn 
under the hose or leap whooping into 
ponds and pooh to keep cooL And 
engines are just like people^ that way. 
Keep 'em cool, and they* 1 1 be more 
vigorous and energetic. That's why 
General Motors creates good weather 
for them to work iu 9 right inside them. 
Here's the story; 

The minute an engine starts* a cool- 
ing system must start right with it. 

The temperature has co be brought to 
the point where the engine operates 
best, and kept there. 

That's why General Motors engineers, 
always working to make more and 




better things for more people, studied 
and tested radiators and cooling 
systems for so many years. 

They devised radiators, oil coolers 
and air coolers for all kinds of 
engines. Your own General Motors 
ear benefited enormously from their 
research — at the same time they were 
finding out how to liquid-cool a 200O 
horsepower airplane motor before it 
was even built. 

Then came a war of machines — 
engine against engine. 

And the cooling systems General 
Motors men had developed met the 
test fairly. They helped those LST*s 
and LCI's to swarm up to the beaches 



on D-Day. They helped to keep subs 
cool and livable. They helped to keep 
j ir plane engines singing their long 
song. This very minute, our fight- 
* ing men, earnest and intent, are bent 
OVCr the gauges and indicators that 
cell of tip top weather inside their 
engines. 

I Iere again, peacetime experience and 
research helped turn the tide of war. 
The American way of throwing open 
the doors of opportunity to men of 
enterprise once more proved its value. 

And in the fertile, productive years 
ahead it will make, in even greater 
measure, its contribution to the 
happiness and prosperity of all. 



General Motors 

"VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS" 

i IIKVROLET • PONT1AC . Ol DSMOBII F, * RUCK 
CADILLAC * BODY BY FlSIIFH • FftlCIDAlKF, 
CMC TRUCK AND COACH 

Ettn Sunt/t/y Afttmwn 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THh AiR 
NBC Nrtwprl 



MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE 

Buy More War Bonds 



J 



INs IS A NA MmN ili.it believes in footing. To a 

young matron from Mid die town and a starlet from Holly- 
wood ... to the office hoy and his boss . . . good looks, 
good wear and sheer comfort are common d« 'nominators 
of the American shoe. 

And if \ou will h 1 1 r step Ivt hind the scenes of our vast 
shoe industry . . ■ you'll find still another instance of the 
work of one of man's oldest servants— salt! For centuries 
now, salt has been used for the presen .it ion of hides and 
skins ht ton Mimum It is a previous ingredient in tanners 9 
formulas for transforming those hides and skins into fin- 
ished leathers. 

But modern American tanners are nor content with 
ancient ways. They have made a science of the craft of 
tanning They now measure the exact amount of salt for 
their needs with laboratory precision . . . using lOO^c 
saturated brine as their measure. They pipe this same brine 



throughout the tannery so that it is instantly on tap 
required. I Ins saves untold drudgen -eliminates wasta 
of valuable man-hours. 

For these production improvements, they credit "Sal 
I lead quarters*'— Internal tonal. This company's Kixat 
Process for the production of 100', I saturated, cryst 
clear brine from economical Sterling Rock Salt is a maj< 
and exclusive contribution to American industry. 

Tlie list of industries to which salt is vital is alrnos 
endless. And like the tanners . . . the majority of these ar 
served by International as "Salt Headquarters**. Not onh 
because of the unique salt processes developed cxclu 
sively by its engineers . . . but also for the unsurpasse 
quality of its product . , . Sterling Salt. 

International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton Pa. and 
New \brjc, N, Y, Sterling Salt for every use— in industr 
agriculture, the home. 
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Courtesy Theodore Roosevelt House, Nnv Yotk dry. 



I* K. Imagineer of destiny! 




COLONEL Theodore Roosevelt was one of 
America's great Imagineers,* 

He travelled light. Leading the charge of 
San Juan Hill his equipment was an army ser- 
vice revolver and a canvas covered aluminum 
canteen , slung over his shoulder. 

Aluminum canteens were a rarity in the 
Spanish American War. Few were available at 
any price. Teddy Roosevelt had one. John Jacob 
Astor had another. None were issued to the rank 
and file because the price was too high. 

Intensive original research, conducted by 
Alcoa through the years, has brought the price 



of aluminum within the reach of all . . . but, 
more important still, Alcoa's experience in 
various types of manufacture has been given free 
to many small manufacturers, enabling them 
not only to supply millions of mess-kits and 
canteens to the armed services, but also to 
win contracts specifying many unusual uses of 
aluminum for war time purposes. 

Recognizing that America prospers only as 
small business prospers— providing additional 
jobs and security for millions of workers— Alcoa 
stands ready to assist any manufacturer, large or 
small, in the solution of problems involving the 
use of any aluminum product. 



ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2125 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 

•Imagineer , . . Alcoa's word to represent the union of imagination, man's oldest mental development, and 
engineering, his newest. Together chey are the key to progress* 
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R«K> If. 3, Oil 



Pulling keeps a tire in good shape, too 



I hbs med tr> ":row" tad < "far." 
I hi- caused the tread rubber to 

slrrtrb -ami. a* .1 rr-nlt. lln- tire 

wore faster, 

I \\i it (rinHlvi iii develo ped a nay 
of prc-Mi rh liinj: the cords making 
up lit*- j.lii - in a lire. A* th«- lough 
cotioti fibers are tightly twisted, a 
posit irr oral runt imams pull is ev- 
Gtted lipon fhrm. 

The cord* are treated ill a special 
solution ii>< (1 exclusively liy Good- 
^far. which lock* thr fibers securely 
into position * . . ami the result is 
Gooilvear's exclusive low-stretch 



ANOTHER REASON FOR COOD/YI4R LEADERSHIP 



Supcrlwist cord — a cotton cable 
with *;real strength and flexibility. 

It hold* the rubber in compacted 
form . . * maintains tbe sine and 
shape and improves the wcar-resisl- 
[tig tpialitics of tbe tire. 

1 1 was Goodyear tbat revolution* 
ized the lire industry with the intro- 
duet ion of (he first multiple-ply 
cord or String" cord tire away liaek 
in 1913. Because of Goodyear leader- 
ship in pioneering this type of tire, 
all tires today wear belter, last 
longer, (rive far more mileage at 
mil eh less cost. 



Thr %vorhV* leading builder of fire* and 
a pioneer in rubber — natural and *yn 
thetic — t*tn>dyear alto forge* ahi'ad in 
many other field* — aviation* chemistry 
textile*, metah . . . eont inuously de- 
veloping new product* for you* 

BUT WAR BONDS - BUY FO* KZtr 



GOODjpYEAR 



THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBEl 



MANAGEMENT'S 



oft 




A lost minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 



► KEEP YOUR EYE ON the progress of Vin- 
son's attempt to enforce WLB rulings by 
"economic sanctions" against employers. 
It is the Administration's substitute 
for military seizure, more than ever in 
public disfavor since Chicago decision 
in Montgomery Ward case. 

When a Brooklyn war contractor re- 
jected WLB's order to reinstate strik- 
ers, Vinson directed Army and Navy to 
cancel contracts; told WPB 'to withdraw 
all priorities ; said such authority was 
vested in him by the rarely invoked Ex- 
ecutive Order 9370. 

But he also asked Congress to speed 
legislation giving WLB rulings legal au- 
thority* 

Question raised by Vinson action: Can 
basic raw materials be denied during re- 
conversion period to force other labor 
settlements? 

► RENEGOTIATION ACT expires June 30, and 
Congress will not renew for another year 
if end of European war is in sight. 

House and Senate studies show that at 
least 80% of all reclaimed profits 
would have gone to Treasury in taxes 
anyhow. 

Better pricing standards grown from 
vast war experience now eliminate most 
of renegotiation situations in original 
contracts. 

Renegotiation has been a terrific 
waster of manpower — in audits, special 
cost surveys, burdensome record-keeping, 
conferences, legal formalities, 

► CONTRACT TERMINATION DELAYS may be re- 
duced by "pre-termination agreements" 
with government procurement agency. 

Army, Navy and Maritime Commission 
will negotiate with you on* tentative 
settlement terms far in advance of ac- 
tual cancellation, so that most of paper 
work can be out of way. Such agreements 



ten will cut to ten 
required for preparation of final claim. 

By mastering termination "know how" on 
small cutbacks now, you may gain months 
later in getting back to normal produc- 
tion. 

Pretermination agreements must be 
initiated by the contractor but authori- 
ties are eager to help. 

► YOU MAY EXPECT a casual visit any day 
from one of 500 field inspectors of War 
Manpower Commission now roving the coun- 
try to check on compliance with employ- 
ment ceilings, labor utilisation and 
priority referrals. 

These spot inspections ore made by a 
special force borrowed from Labor De- 
partment r s Wage and Hour Division, oper- 
ating through 100 regional offices in 
principal war production areas. 

Plants showing inefficient manpower 
utilisation may get lower employment 
ceilings. 

► PACIFIC COAST keeps manpower in region 
by holding up separation checks until 
laid-off worker presents new employment 
assignment from USES. 

WMC calls the plan "voluntary" 
throughout, under agreement between em- 
ployers, unions and local labor-manage- 
ment committees. 

First month under controlled lay-off 
plan reduced Pacific Coast's labor 
shortage by 20,000. 

Every contract cut -back frees some 
manpower; delayed severance check pro- 
vides needed incentive for immediate 
re-employment • 

► SALES OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS GOODS cur- 
rently average $500,000 daily, but new 
surplus declarations by various procure- 
ment offices still run ahead of daily 
disposals. 

Among items recently sold in lots of 
§5,000 or more — sheets and pillow cases, 
motor vehicles, flashlight batteries, 
skis, snowshoes, tractors, road scrap- 
ers, double-deck beds, harness, motor- 
cycles, army trucks, new auto tires. 

Prospective buyers may obtain complete 
catalog of available goods from Office 
of Surplus Property, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 

► MEAT PRICE TROUBLES worry OPA again. 
Live cattle ceilings drove many packers 
to concentrate on choice stock, tending 
to starve shops of usual utility grades. 
March quotas limit slaughter to 75% good 
and choice stock for all states except 
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South and Southwest, where premium 
slaughter in limited to 50% until 
April 1. 

'Disparity in price ceilings for dif- 
ferent cattle grades created a run on 
premium stock, threatening general low- 
ering of herd quality by leaving mostly 
culls for breeding. 

► SENATE SURVEY discloses 55 government- 
owned corporations operating in U.S. 
through 700 branch offices and 68,000 

mployees ; total assets, 820,000, 000,- 
000; total borrowing power against U.S. 
credit, 333,000,000,000. 

George Bill for tirst time would sub- 
ject these operations to periodic audit 
by Comptroller General. 

► NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANTS are definitely 
contemplated by almost one-third of the 
"arger manufacturing firms in U.S., ac- 
cording to a survey by American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, 

Among 673 firms with a credit rating 
of $1,000,000 or more, 208 want new 
plants or considerable extensions for 
peacetime production. 

Many companies plan to discard older 
plants, to take advantage of wartime ad- 
vances in engineering, equipment, de- 
sign, machine tools and layout ; a sharp 
tendency is noted toward one-story con- 
struction; also a movement away from 
congested areas to air, light and elbow 
room of smaller communities. 

Cleveland area showed largest propor- 
tion of new plants planned— 43% of 
larger firms, against 35J& for the Phil- 
adelphia industrial area, 31% in Boston, 
26% in New York, and 23% in Chicago, 

► POSTWAR HOUSING PLANS are suffocated 
by excessive federal controls and regu- 
lations, says National Association of 
Real Estate Boards in its urgent plea 
to Congress to "Set the building indus- 
try free l rt 

Sixteen federal housing agencies 
should be consolidated into two — one 
for research and design, one for financ- 
ing. 

"There is no category of small busi- 
ness which is so oppressed, so restrict- 
td, :;o regulated and so hampered as the 
real estate and building field. ... Dif- 
ferent agencies from time to time have 
different regulations or different re- 
quirements. .The small builder has dif- 
ficulty keeping up with them." 

► PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE finds war re- 
strictions have thrown thousands of com- 



munities behind in maintenance and de- 
velopment of water and sanitation 

plants. 

S^ys report: "Present deficiencies in- 
dicate the need for nearly 5,000 new 
water systems and extension or improve- 
ment of 6,500 others.... A combined pop- 
ulation of some 30,000.000 lack adequate 
sewage facilities. .Over 5,000,000 
rural homes need new or improved water 
supplies. 1 

► WOOLEN MILLS must operate principally 

on WPB production schedules until June 
17 to supply 73,000,000 yards of fabric 
requisitioned for military, lend-lease 
and foreign relief. 

Slender civilian allocations will be 
distributed exclusively on government 
priorities to garment makers who agree 
in advance to use cloth only on type and 
grade of outerwear specified by Office 
of Civilian Requirements. 

There will be no point rationing of 
clothing, but Civilian Requirements will 
designate those communities in greatest 
relative need of factory shipments. 

Same program prevails in cotton and 
rayon textiles, but without June 17 lim- 
itation. 

► FUEL ADMINISTRATION rules no eastern 
coals may be consigned via Great Lakes 
this season for locomotive or industrial 
fuels in Middle West ; such consumers 
must use nearby coals available by rail. 

In new season beginning April 1, dis- 
tributors of home fuel may supply via 
Great Lakes only 80% of previous year's 
deliveries to any retailer. 

New regional shipping patterns will 
force many railroads and industrial 
users to higher priced coals. 

► ANTIMONY is latest metal added to WPB 
control list (M-112) ; had been on free 
list since December, '42, 

New army specifications call for fire- 
proof tents treated with antimony oxide. 
Navy also requires flameproof paints 
for combat ships. 

Civilian supplies must be curtailed 
sharply until our new ore processing 
plants are in production, 

►PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT to 
limit federal income and inheritance 
taxes to 25 per cent has been demanded 
by legislatures of 17 states, and is be- 
fore 30 others this year. 

Petitions from 15 more states would 
require Congress to call a constitu- 
tional convention for submission of such 



amendment, for ratification by three- 
fourths of states. 

In wartime, 25 per cent limitation 
could be waived from year to year by a 
three-f ourths vote in both Houses of 
Congress. 

► CANADIAN ELECTIONS may tell a big 
story. 

Growing spirit of independence and na- 
tionalism in Dominion tends to weaken 
traditional ties with British Empire and 
strengthen trade and cultural alliances 
with Western Hemisphere and Pacific, 

Refusal of Mackenzie King Government 
to go all out on overseas conscription 
only reflects Canada's new interest in 
Pan-American horizons. 

Traditional two party (Liberal-Con- 
servative) alignment is distorted by Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, a 
patchwork third party of left-wing and 
Communist-fringe groups claiming balance 
of power in several provinces. 

Expected result: A realignment of po- 
litical allegiances straight across 
Canada, with a new rightish coalition in 
control ; likely will entail a period of 
hesitancy in Canada's spectacular eco- 
nomic development. 

► WHEN SECURITY censorship is lifted 
after war, U.S. will realize that about 
25 years of air transport progress has 
been made since 1941. Sample postwar 
possibilities : 

Passenger service California to Tokyo 
in 20 hours, fare about $200; Califor- 
nia-Shanghai, 36 hours, $300; Seattle to 
Juneau, 4 hours, $50. 

Air cargo rates calculated from 10 
cents a ton-mile, up— according to traf- 
fic flow. 

While U.S. overseas aviation policy is 
stymied by conflicting ideas in official 
Washington, several competing carriers 
are ready with great plans, backed by 
their own money. 

Big issue before Congress: Will ship- 
ping lines and railroads be in or out 
of postwar aviation pictures? 

► WATCH THE RISE of Friedrich von 
Paulus, the German general who surren- 
dered the Nazi 6th Army before Stalin- 
grad in February, 1943. Diplomatic 
grapevine names him as Stalin's choioe 
to head Free Germany; his underground 
contacts with ant i -Nazi generals during 

olish campaign are said to have been an 
mportont factor in Russia' 3 sweep to 
he Oder. 

As Stalin raised Marshal Tito to lead 



new regime in Yugoslavia, so he has 
presented von Paulus to spearhead Mos- 
cow's plan for postwar Germany. His as- 
cendancy means that "Free Germany" is 
being built around nucleus of profes- 
sional army and German military power, 

► TOTAL U.S. WAR EXPENDITURES from Pearl 
Harbor to March 1, were 3245,000,000,- 
000, of which 46% were paid from taxes ; 
balance from increased public debt. 

War expenditures to date are more than 
seven times the total of World War I, 
through June, 1919. 

► WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Labor De- 
partment finds 450 union contracts now 
carry provisions for severance pay.... 
Britain's Food Control has allotted bar- 
ley for 10,000,000 gallons of Scotch 
this year (about one-third normal pro- 
duction) ; will be ready for market in 
1948. . . .Eight states are considering an 
increase in gasoline taxes. ... Forty 
manufacturers of vitamins have launched 
the Vitamin Research Institute, to assist 
advance of national nutritional stand- 
ards. ... Civilian truck allocations 
(186,792 units for 1945) are less than 
one-fourth total needed to meet essen- 
tial requirements, says ODT. ... Filipino 
spokesmen are urging Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur for High Commissioner. (His 
father was first military governor in 
■98.) Philippines then would become 
citadel of U.S. security in entire 
Pacif ic. .Maritime Commission offers 
53,000,000 in surplus marine engines, 
both gas and Diesel. ... German invasion 
scorched 150,000,000 acres of Russian 
crop lands (an area equal to half U.S. 
productive acreage). Possibly one-half 
of this scorched land will be back in 
production this year. ... Goodyear is 
building a $1,500,000 plant at Natrium, 
W.Va., for production of new plastic 
sheeting for protective wrapping, like 
cellophane — both a war and peacetime 
need.... Crop insurance for flax growers 
is available this year through Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp. ; applications must 
be filed before March 31.... Sturdy B-29 
bombers are making aviation history in 
3,000-mile non-stop circuits to Tokyd 
from Saipan ; one came back recently with 
147 bullet holes in fuselage, but nobody 
hurt.... Navy now claims a 5-to-l superi- 
ority over Japanese airpower ; destroyed 
in first 3 years of war 9.819 Jap 
planes, with combat losses of 1,882 U.S. 
craft.... The road back: OPA has removed 
all price controls from sleigh bells, 
aluminum horseshoes, dog and cat beds. 
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DESIGNING AN ATTRACTIVE, APPROPRIATE AND PRACTICAL 



Organizations considering the estab- 
lishment of .in employee benefit pro- 
gram can obtain the benefit of Chase 
experience and research in all stages of 
planning as well as practical assistance 
in working oui technical ileuilv 

Our Pension Trust Division has aided 
hundreds of employers over a period 
ut \i .u\ 1 11 the designing and continued 




i <p< r -at ion of Plans. We will gladl) s r i j * I > 
you* case and help you design .in attrac- 
tive, appropriate and practical program* 
W e suggest a disc ussion with us at 
chis lime bci at 
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until near the end of a fiscal year. 
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KEEP 
AMERICA 
YOUNG 



By RALPH WALLACE 



3,500 INDUSTRIAL labo- 
ratories, now at war, will 
create new products and 
more employment after vic- 
tory, as they did before 



EaRLY in 1941, research scientists at 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, which makes many of the 
nation's home-heating controls, were 
experimenting with new electronic de- 
vices in an effort to improve the com- 
pany's products. At the same time en- 
gineers of the Army Air Forces were 
seeking a more sensitive automatic pilot. 

Irrelevant and unrelated ? 

Not at alL The two groups got to- 
gether and, within a few months, Wright 
Field and Honeywell engineers, apply- 
ing new principles developed by the 
midwestern company, evolved an elec- 
tronic automatic pilot which today is 
standard equipment on big planes. 

That single instrument has helped 
shorten the war by months. Yet — and 
here's the point- — our new electronic 
pilot would probably never have been 
created at all without the pioneering 
work of a research laboratory supported 
by private industry* 

Throughout America an army of 
civilian scientists and engineers today 
is attacking and solving a prodigious 
number of wartime problems with a 
speed and flexibility possible only under 
conditions of free enterprise. 
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The wartime feats of industrial laboratories didn't just happen. They 
are the result of industry's research for better business 



Supported by private capital, our in- 
dustrial research laboratories quickly 
discover mass methods of producing 
penicillin* and thousands of lives are 
saved at the front. New steels for guns 
and nylon parachutes develop from their 
'round-the-clock labors, so does syn- 
thetic quinine, and glass which floats. 

As much as any single factor, Amer- 
ica's peacetime research facilities, now 
transformed for the demands of war, 
provide our final margin of victory. 



Naturally, the duzzling wartime feats 
of industrial research haven't just hap- 
pened, They are simply the end result of 
private industry's standing order to its 
scientists: do the impossible, Jet-pro- 
pelled planes, for example, coutd not 
have been created without supertough. 
heat-resistant metals laboriously forged 
in the laboratories of private industry 
for peacetime machinery; neither could 
remote control guns be fired without 
like victories in electronics. 
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ilar stem from an "it-ean't-be-done" dis- 

< ovcry by a Westinghouse scientist 
working: at a peacetime job. From 
typhus-eliminating insect sprays to new 
plasties, our titanic war production 
would have been impossible without the 
foresight — and willingness to gamble 
money on expensive research — of litrr- 
i*JJy thousands of Ameriran companies. 

Research means new jobs 

WHAT the work of our research 
laboratories means to the average 
American — not only in terms of winning 
the war, but in terms of new jobs and 
ettcr products — -is almost incalculable, 
incc 1870 (only three-quarters of a 
r ♦ntury in thv life of the nation) 15 com- 
pletely new industries, employing 15.- 
000,000 workers, have developed from 
scientific research. 

And the end is not yet 
Since World War I alone such re- 
search has built the huge radio, ethyl 
gasoline and plastics industries, to 
name but three. Even more significant 
is the fact that nearly half the present 
production of E, I. du Pont de Nemours 
nd Company involves products un- 
dreamed of as recently as 1928, AU these 
roducts, and all the thousands of jobs 
they have spawned, trace to industrial 
research carried out with private capi- 
tal. 

In a recent survey I made of Ameri- 
can companies, I found an increasing 
recognition of the laboratory's value to 
business as a whole. Today some 3.500 
companies maintain research facilities 
employing not far from 100,000 scien- 
tists and technicians — figures roughly 
ouble those of the 1920\s. Some corpora- 
ions spend an average of six per cent of 
th* ir net t" maintain su. h facilities; oth- 
ers, two per cent of their gross. 

Before the war the Chrysler Corpora- 
Ui n poured out $5,000,000 annually on 
♦engineering research of various types; 
Westinghouse, some $14,000,000. 

"Our chief fear,*' one prominent in- 
dustrial scientist recently told me, "is 
that tax laws will so reduce corporate 
profits that many companies may have 
a marked tendency to *play safe* by 
slashing research expenditures. If that 
happens, the forward progress of our 
industrial economy— which means the 
forward progress of the nation — will re- 

< eive a crippling blow." 

One of the most outstanding examples 
of such research lies in the field of 
rubber. 

When the automobile industry was 
first emerging, tire performance was so 
unpredictable that driving more than 
100 miles without a blow-out was virtu- 
ally unheard of, and total mileage before 
tires failed completely often was 1,000 
or less. That meant the entire future of 
the auto industry — ultimately to employ 
fv.000,000 persons— depended to a great 
extent on the production of better and 
cheaper tires. 

This crisis was mot by pouring mil- 
iums of dollars into rubber research. 
First George Oenslager of the Diamond 



the B. F. Goodrich Company -invented 
a group of chemicals called organic ac- 
celerators, which cut vulcanization time 
of tires and tubes 75 to 85 per cent. 
Not only did such chemicals retard ag- 
ing and give higher tensile strengths 
but, by speeding up production, saved 
some $50,000,000 in capital outlay. This, 
in turn, cut tire costs while improving 
quality. 

Later, in 1&14, the addition of carbon 
black to treads increased wear; in 1924, 
the laboratories of B. F. Goodrich first 
announced the discovery of chemical age 
resistors which greatly prolonged the 
life of tires. The results? Before World 
War 1 a standard tire for light cars cost 
around $45; today, the same size tire 
retails for $16. And tire life has jumped 
from 1.000 miles or less to 25,000 miles 
and more! 

Only such intensive industrial re- 
search kept our wartime transportation 
from falling into chaos after the Japa- 
nese gulped up the rich rubber producing 
areas of the Far East. The first syn- 
thetic automobile tires ever made for 
sale in America — tires which were intro- 
duced to the public IS months before 
Pearl Harbor to waken the nation to the 
necessity of mass production of syn- 
thetic rubber — were created after 14 
years of intensive laboratory and de- 
velopmental research by B. F. Goodrich. 
B. F. Goodrich's patents and know-how. 
together with those of Goodyear, Stand- 
ard Oil, du Pont, and other leading com- 
panies, were poured into an industry 
pool so that our $700,000,000 synthetic 
rubber industry could be built almost 
overnight — one of the greatest feats in 
the history of industrial chemistry. If it 
had not been for the enormous sums 
spent on such research, we would not be 
winning the war on synthetic tires to- 
day. 

War goods in peacetime uses 

IT is significant and important that 
this same achievement will result in 
a multitude of new peacetime jobs and 
products. Already, for example, scien- 
tists have found that B. F. Goodrich's 
vinyl resin synthetic — now used by the 
tens of thousands of tons in warships 
and planes to provide nonflammable 
wire and cable insulation — has more 
than 1,000 peacetime uses. These include 
disposable containers for motor oil, 
transparent thread to weave with silk 
and nylon and thus create run-proof 
hose, freeze-proof water pipe, yes, and 
artificial leather that is said to look bet- 
ter — and wear better — than leather it- 
Self. Many other rubber-like synthetics 
show similar promise. 

Scientific research in almost every 
branch of industry. In fact, has created 
war and peacetime wonders. Some of 
the most exciting of these new develop- 
ments lie in glass. For example, new 
glass fibers and threads have been de- 
veloped which possess tensile strengths 
of 3,500,000 pounds per square Inch, or 
ten times that of mild steel! Foam g las, 
produced by the Pittsburgh-Corning 
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and more buoyant. It is being used in 
life belts and life rafts. Other new 
glasses will bounce without breaking, 
bend like rubber, weave like silk — can 
even be sawed and nailed like lumber. 

One of the most astonishing new adap 
tations of glass is in the actual structure 
of planes- Recently scientists in th 
PlasKon Division of the Libbey-Owen 
Ford Glass Company brewed a molasse: 
like, plastic resin with remarkabl 
binding qualities. Today, at Wright 
Field, a plane whose fuselage and tall 
sections consist of glass cloth, impreg- 
nated with Plaskon's new plastic, hai 
been test flown with success. Actually, 
its fuselage boasts about 50 per cent 
more strength than the fuselage of any 
comparable plane without inereasin 
weight. In effect, scientific research h 
created a superplane from what is gen- 
erally considered a fragile material. 

Out at the Libbey-Owens-Ford lab- 
oratories, too, I recently saw a new tem- 
pered glass so tough that, in multiple 
laminations, it is used as a transparen 
windshield armor for pilots. It will sto 
bullets up to .50 caliber. 

Economy and comfort 

TO prospective home-owners, a new 
LOF glass called Thermopane will be 
happy news. Embodying the first nev 
principle in window glazing in 500 years 
Thermopane is made up of two or more 
panes of plate glass sealed together at 
the edges through a glass-metal bond, 
with dehydrated air between. These 
dead air spaces enable a double Thermc 
pane window to provide insulation 
equivalent to that of a 12-inch stone 
wall! This spells a potential saving 
millions annually in heat losses fror 
business buildings, where large glas: 
areas have always been an insoluble 
problem for heating engineers. It spells 
opportunity also to design postwar 
homes with big window areas, without 
running into additional costs for fuel. 

Scientific research in the food Held 
likewise promises scores of new prod- 
ucts — which means new jobs and profits 
for postwar America. Recently I en- 
joyed a meal at the American Can Com- 
pany's laboratories in Maywood, 111., 
where nearly 200 scientists work on ev- 
ery conceivable type of food. Hungrily, 
I downed a fluffy omelet, and at least a 
pint of milk. To my amazement* I 
learned these foods were several mon" 
old — and had all come out of cans! 

I further learned that the new patat 
ability of reconstituted dried eggs ,an 
milk similar to what I had been eatin 
— for neither was really palatable unt 
comparatively recent months — had bee 
achieved largely through use of a ne 
high vacuum chamber invented b 
American Can scientists. Formerly 
cumbersome low-pressure chambers d 
signed to draw rancidity-inducin 
oxygen from cans before the lids wer 
clamped on had proved inefficient. On 
company, in fact, had to hold the can 
In its vacuum chambers overnight to get 
(Continued on page 91} 
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We've Stopped Hunch Hiring 

By WENDELL KNOWLES 



SIMPLE pre-employment tests 
not only give new workers a 
better break at Northwest Air- 
lines; they also reduce labor 
turnover and assure the com- 
pany competent employees 




As a test of carefulness, the applicant is 
asked to make an exact assembly of a model 



How ARE you going to make sure of getting your share of 
he good workers after conversion ? Maybe during the war 
tou have been forced to hire everyone who was able to 
valk in your door, but you'll have considerably more lee- 
vay after the war. And you will have more real competi- 
ion after the war, too. 

I Let's suppose that your toughest competitor hires top- 
iotch workers exclusively. He's going to get the jump on 
rou on both quality and quantity production, and he's going 

0 have less labor turnover than you do. That means lowered 
ostfi How are you going to meet this competition? 

1 At Northwest Airlines we have found that pre-employ- 
nent testing has worked well as a selection instrument It 
sn't the perfect answer, but It helps, 

*'herever we have set our standards high enough, we 



have hired good workers. We may have lost a 
few good ones in weeding out the poor ones, 
and we're sorry about that, but as long as we 
get no poor workers, it's better than the old 
^rab-bag system of hunch hiring. 

Furthermore, pre-employment testing is 
fairer to the worker It keeps him out of a job 
where he is likely to fail and helps him into a 
position where his chances of success are 
brighter. 

The first thing we noticed when we began to 
use tests was the sudden slackening of beefs 
from the supervisors. Formerly, supervisors out 
In the hangars were shoving some of the in- 
terviewers' choices right back at them. Thi* 
stopped with the coming of testing. The totally 
Incompetent were screened out in the testing process. 

This is because the tests are much like the actual work 
on the job. If, for instance, the position requires an. ex* 
tremely careful worker, we give the applicant a test-Job to 
see how careful he is. 

This pre-employment tryout has been surprisingly accu- 
rate. Even in hiring general mechanics— workers who may 
go into the hydraulic, electric, sheet metal or any of the 
other shops — testing has consistently been able to pick out 
the better applicants. Northwest Airlines wants versatile 
mechanics, who can be transferred from engine service to 
power plant build-up. from radio to oxygen as the need 
develops. That means they have to be quick-learning* care- 
ful workers who do jobs right the first time. 

Our task, then, was to label the applicant* so we could 
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pirk out the ones who i 
ly and work carefully. Would tests do 
that** If so. what kind of testa should 
we use? We decided we could come 
closer to the right labels by devising our 
own tests. 

For testing ability to learn, we used 
a four-section test — reading a simple 
blueprint, measuring to a 32nd of an 
inch, figuring simple fractions, and 
handling simple decimals. This test 
correlated highly with intelligence, yet 
it looked "mechanical** to the applicant, 
and actually told us whether that person 
could do fundamental processes which 
he would need in working for us. 

As a carefulness test, we gave each 
applicant a pile of metal pieces to as- 
semble exactly like a model in front of 
htm 

The results turned out as we had ex- 
pected. Sloppy, impulsive applicants 
threw their work together without 
stopping to plan or observe the pecu- 
liarities of the model. On the other hand, 
accurate, thorough workers planned 
tbatr work carefully. 

The third test was based on a distinc- 
tive feature of aircraft maintenance. 
Much of the mechanical work is con- 
cealed — that is, the mechanic can't see 
what his hands are doing. Therefore, we 
had the applicant put in rows of bolts 
behind a shield, so that he worked by 
sense of touch. To make the task more 
difficult, we required him to alternate 
the bolts — first one in from the front. 
He next one in from the back and SO 



These were our tests. We 
had tried them out by a sort 
of °straw-vote ,f technique, so 
we knew they would consist- 
ently select the kind of 
workers we wanted. The next 
question was, how high a 
standard would we have to 
maintain to make sure of 
getting good workers? 

Tested on workers 

WE answered this question 
by checking the performance 
of an actual group of work- 
ers. One hundred hired under 
the "open -door" policy ( ev- 
erybody was hired who came 
in the door) were tested about 
a week after hiring. After 
these 100 workers completed 
their training, we compared 
their test try-outs with their 
work-quality score. (This is a 
score based on the quality of 
the actual airplane parts 
made during training.) 

This comparison showed 
that, from this group of 100, 
we got 25 whom we were able 
to rate as "good'* on their 
eurk-quahty scores, 50 to 
ate as "fair" and 25 as 
"poor." This last group had 
to have extremely close su- 
pervision, they learned far 
bDO slowly, and their instruc- 
tors despaired of ever getting 



we wished we didn't have. How were we 
going to keep from inheriting more like 
them in each group we hired? 
To answer that, we asked ourselves 

more questions. 

What percentage of poor workers 
would we have obtained if we bad lured 
the top 75 per cent of the test scores? 
How about hiring the top 50 per cent, 
or even the top 25 per cent? 

Our estimates showed this: 

Hiring the top 75 per cent (which 
wuuld mean testing 133 workers to get 
1001 would have eliminated a good per- 
centage of the "headache" workers, be* 
sides increasing the percentage of both 
good and fair 

Hiring the top 50 per cent (or one out 
of every two applicants) does an even 
better job — we'd have gotten only four 
per cent poor, with 38 per cent good 
and 5S per cent fair. This probably is 
the must efficient standard for hiring 
lar^e numbers of workers. Although, 
in a heavy labor market, hiring the top 
25 per cent < and getting 56 per rent 
giuul 44 per cent fair and no poor '» 
would be decidedly worth while. 

Let's do a little figuring on costs. 
Most companies say it costs them about 
$200 to hire and train a worker. ( You 
can substitute your own approximation 
for that amount.) This means that, by 
the time you've tried out Wally Washout 
for a couple of weeks and discovered 
that he's a consistently sloppy worker, 
he has cost you money. 







Ability to reod a blueprint, figure fractions and 
measure closely indicates ability to learn 



Wally pronto, and taking your loss, or 
keeping him on and absorbing the 
steady loss resulting from the difference 
between his value and the value of a 
really efficient man. Either way, he's 
expensive, especially if there are a lot 
like him. If you have to take either 
loss on 25 workers out of 100 — there's 
$5,000. at least, which you won't see 
again. 

Hiring expense saves money 

ON the other hand, if you spend %2 to 
job-test Wally Washout before you hire 
him, you increase your hiring cost a few 
dollars, but save the important money 
that Wally and his misfit brothers cost 
you. You could test 400 applicants to 
hire 100. and still save more than $4,000 
on every 100 you hire. 

All this is in terms of general me- 
chanics at Northwest Airlines—work- 
ers who are versatile enough to work in 
any of our shops. If our work were such 
that we could lure men or women for a 
specific task, such as a kick -press job, 
or putting on the left front wheel along 
an auto assembly line. I am convinced 
we could do an even better pre-employ- 
ment testing job. 

In selecting general workers, you can 
predict po/< ntml capacity pretty well* 
but you can t foresee the many extran- 
eous factors on any of the several jobs, 
that may keep Marty Mechanic from 
reaching his potential capacity. The 
more specific the job, the 
more factors can be elimi- 
nated, and the more accurate 
your prediction will be. 

"All right." you say, "sup- 
pose I do want to use pre-em- 
ployment testing, how do I 
begin? I don't know the first 
thing about testing people/' 

The answer to that is the 
same as to any other problem 
of administration. Choose the 
right man to make the tests, 
and turn him loose 

Selecting the right man is 
important. He must have a 
solid background of technical 
knowledge about testing, cer- 
tainly, but he must also have 
some practical common sense 
sprinkled in with his academ- 
ic information. 

In my opinion, he must 
have the creative ability 
necessary to construct his 
own tests to fit the specialized 
needs of his company, and to 
get the most from his testing 
program. 

An intelligence test won't 
tell you whether Mildred 
White will be a better worker 
on a * 'two-hands-one-foot'* 
machine or on a routine in- 
spection job. Nor does an eye- 
sight test at 20 feet divulge 
much about a lens-grinder's 
vision keenness at 20 inches. 
On the other hand, a "tail- 
f Continued on page S8J 
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A New Road 
to Labor Peace 

By O, A, SEYFERTH 

A NEGLECTED essential of business is the 
human element* It implies a decent regard for 
the other fellow regardless of his circumstances 




AM an employer of labor. Each morn- 
ing several hundred men report at my 
plant. The work is not easy. I operate 
a foundry, one of the so-called "heavy, 
(flirty industries/' I feel it my sacred 
obligation to operate that plant so that 
the welfare of every individual in it is 
my intimate and personal concern. 

That does not involve paternalism. It 
Implies only a decent, honest regard for 
the other fellow regardless of his cir- 
cumstances, his training or education, 
as a fellow human being entitled to our 
full consideration. This principle is the 
fundamental of all true labor relations. 

Reams may be written on policies, 
techniques and practices, but if they 
lack this vital truth they are barren, 



sterile and unproductive. They accom- 
plish no lasting good. 

A clever device, a carefully turned 
phrase, and a promise without meaning 
may avert a temporary crisis; it may 
pacify the uninformed and trusting, but, 
in the long run, it will react on the au- 
thor. Bad faith has no place in labor 
relations. 

We have tremendously impoveii 
ourselves during these war years when 
the bulk of our production has been for 
armament rather than for consumer 
goods and capital goods. The day of 
reckoning is just around the corner. We 
face a reduced civilian economy in the 
years ahead. This implies labor unrest 
because discontent always arises when 



If management and labor are to enjoy 
liberty, there must be understanding 

people cannot satisfy their wants. It 
will take the highest type of labor states- 
manship as well as statesmanship 
among employers to bring us through 
this period. Hence, it is imperative that 
leaders in labor and business evaluate 
the facts that confront us. We must 
jointly chart a course of conduct that 
will enable us to meet the emergency 
and preserve our respective houses, our 
democratic liberties and the American 
form of life. That is why I have 'been 
devoting so much of my own personal 
time to the problem of labor relations. 

I am fully conscious that this subject 
is one on which men may have wide dif- 
ferences of opinion, yet be utterly sin- 
cere in their convictions. 

Let us recognize that it is only 
through the democratic method of con- 
ference and discussion that we are able 
to reconcile divergent views and event- 
ually develop an appropriate program 
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of action. Much of the current confusion 
exists, I believe, because of man's ten* 
A m v to base his conclusions on the im- 
nu'diate fact s be! ore him the » v. nts of 
a specific hour, or day, or even period. 

We are prone to ignore the great les- 
son of history that human progress has 
never been constant, has never long con* 
linued in any single direction, nor main- 
tained an even pace. Rather, it has taken 
a spiral form, moving ever onward and 
upward but sometimes apparently run- 
ning in reverse, and at varying speeds 

We are living in a day when forces of 
yet unperceived magnitude are twisting 
and rending the human structure, re- 
versing rivers and streams of thought, 
creating situations for which we have 
no precedent. 

To bridge successfully this period I 
am convinced that we require a wisdom 
and maturity of thought, a conviction of 
public service, and a dependence and 
faith in the Creator far transcending 
anything that may have been expected 
of our fathers in a more quiescent age. 

To get a proper perspective on the 
hirers affecting us today, we might 
profitably review some of the develop- 
in mis in the field of labor relations dur- 
ing the past century or two. This review 
should cover, not only our own country, 
but Britain as well because so much of 
our thinking has originated there. 

Although the common man in Britain, 
progressively through the centuries, en- 
joyed a larger measure of political and 
religious freedom than his contemporar- 
ies on the Continent, this does not imply 
that he enjoyed equal economic oppor- 
tunity. 

Right of collective action 

IT WAS not until 1824 that British labor 
won the right to strike by collective ac- 
tion, a.s a net result of the depression 
that followed the Napoleonic wars 
Moreover, it was not until 1875 that the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, repealing the Trade 
Union Act of 1871, authorized 
peaceful picketing and ex- 
cluded acts in the conduct of 
trade disputes as subject to 
indictment for conspiracy. 

In this country, labor re- 
lations was a subject of little 
concern to management until 
about thf turn of the century 
when trade union member- 
ship, as a direct result of the 
MeKinley era of prosperity* 
rose from approximately 500.- 
000 in 1898 to more than 2,- 
000,000 in 1904. Employers in 
turn organized to resist t re- 
unions and to oppose collec- 
tive bargaining. Thus origin- 
ated the traditional employer 
opposition to this principle 
wh i eh w< find so difficult to 
live down today. 

Labor's gains were few and 
limited in the years that pre- 
ceded World War L It lost a 
critical battle when the 
United States Supreme Court 



held labor unions liable under the Sher* 
man Act. 

Early in World War I, President 
Wilson created the National War Labor 
Board and declared by proclamation 
that the right of employees to bargain 
collectively should not be abridged or 
denied- Instantly the labor movement 
began to flourish. 

It is noteworthy that, both in England 
and America, growth of the labor move- 
ment has been in direct ratio to the in- 
terest government has taken in it Turn 
off the sun of government interest and 
approval, and the plant ceases to thrive. 
This was demonstrated again between 
1920 and 1932, when union membership 
steadily declined, falling to less than 
3,000.000 in 1933. 

Labor gains in 20 s 

THIS does not imply that organized 
labor made no legislative gains in the 
period. It obtained enactment of at least 
three laws important to labor : the Rail- 
way Labor Act, enacted in 192G; the 
Davis Bacon Act, fixing minimum wage 
requirements in federal construction 
contracts, in 1931: and the Federal Anti- 
Injunction Act, prohibiting injunctions 
in labor disputes under specified condi- 
tions, in 1932. 

We are ail familiar with the gains 
labor has made under the New Deal, 
and we are concerned with what lies 
ahead. Will government continue to be 
the factor it is today in the labor move- 
ment? Is an extension of government 
activities in this field desirable — from 
the union standpoint? From the em- 
ployer standpoint? From the public 
standpoint ? What should be the atti- 
tude of industry? 

These are pressing questions but be- 
fore we attempt specific answers we 
should relate the problem to other hap- 
penings and evaluate, if possible, the 
cosmic significance of the whole. 

In this effort what is happening in 



government -not during a specific ad- 
ministration or program like the New 
Deal — but in governments everywhere, 
and more particularly, in the relation- 
ship of the individual to his government, 
becomes a matter of major moment. 

Over a period of several centuries, 
mankind laboriously achieved the pres- 
ent democratic form of government. 
Much of this progress was purchased by 
the blood of patriots. Our own American 
Revolution is an example. But, as the 
philosopher, Nietzsche, so aptly ob- 
serves, the disintegration of a democracy 
begins the moment a people take their 
hard-won liberties for granted. 

In Europe, as well as in this country, 
we have been experiencing a reaction 
to the democratic movement for nearly 
a century. Having won and made secure, 
as they fondly dreamed, their political 
liberties, people became more seriously 
concerned with their economic state 
Hence the development of the trade 
union movement- 
Change from an agrarian to an indus- 
trial civilization, from a nation of farm- 
ers to a nation of city dwellers, from a 
penple accustomed to living off the land 
and able to wait for the harvest to a 
community dependent on the weekly 
pay roll, accentuated this trend. Secur- 
ity of employment became a higher con- 
sideration than freedom of thought. 

Government took instant advantage 
of this trend. Since organized minorities 
are always more effective than the un- 
organized and apathetic majority, gov- 
ernment, at the behest of organized 
minorities, began to impose controls 
upon the people. It restricted their 
liberties for one reason or another. Then 
Communism rose in Russia, Fascism In 
Italy, Naziism in Germany* 

In this country we have seen an iden- 
tical trend. Government has taken ad- 
vantage of popular demand for greater 
economic security. It has gone a long 
way toward multiplying its powers 
through regimentation of the American 
people. It has encroached on 
local home rule and states' 
rights, and curtailed the prop- 
er choices of the individual in 
respect to his own personal 
affairs and in the conduct of 
his business, even in matters 
where the welfare of society 
was only remotely affected. 

The road to tyranny 

DURING the war, this regi- 
mentation has proceeded 
rapidly, always under the 
plea of war's necessity. Now 
a substantial school of 
thought, particularly within 
government, contends that 
these policies must be per- 
petuated at war's end to pre* 
serve the national economy 
and maintain full employ- 
ment 

These happenings are not 
isolated instances, creating a 
temporary inconvenience and 
f Continued on page Ji) 
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How Our "Decadent Democracy" Prepared 
Itself for World-wide War 
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HIS chnrt. adapted from one released I mil Jan 1, by the 
rector of War Mobilization and Reconversion in hia First 
report to the Fremdent and Conjtrmti* 4ndl< ate* the *p«*ed at 
America re*tooied and reached the peak of production 

n practically xero> our munition* output ro*c \n the 



amazm? rate of over $3,000 .000.000 p«-r month while mam 
latninjr a atandard of living far above that which ur en 
joyed in 1929 To achieve thin, morr than %20 nflO nOO OOO have 
been inveated In new or expanded indu*tn*l pUnta. and morr 
than 18.000,000 men and women have r**en added to war 
net iv me* ([>oUar njrurrw nrr Anient l*M3 Pr^M 1 
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Make Way for the 




HAVE a friend in the advertising btoftt- 
ness \xh'>'rt- hardhcaded ronimon sense 
has helped many a client to success. Re- 
cently he began to suspect that too many 
postwar plans were little more than 
souped-up daydreams. 

So he made a survey of what people 
thought Of postwar prospects. 

He asked if housing would be better 
after the war. 

"Of < nurse 
"Automobiles?" 
"Surely!" 

"Would we have private planes?" 
"No doubt!" 

"Well, how about watches — will they be better in the 

postwar days?" Again the same answer. 

"They will be." 

At this point his common sense went to work He believed 
thai, if anything is hard to improve, it is a fine timepiece. 
So he asked those who felt that watches, too, would be much 
better, a few years from now, that difficult little word, 
-Why?" 

Back came the ready reply: 

"Well, isn't evwylhinq going to be better after the war?" 
Like my advertising friend, I suspect that everything, in- 
eluding living standards, is not automatically going to be 



From the research worker will 
come new and better products 



The U.S. Chamber's Board of Directors. 



better after the war just because the war 
has stimulated our thinking and spurred 
us to greater activity in certain fields. 
Whatever is better than it used to be will 
have to be worked for. Otherwise, post- 
war plans are not plans at all — only eco- 
nomic soap bubbles. 

Common sense should tell us that war 
is death and destruction. War is debt. 
War is dislocation of people. War is sud- 
den waste of savings and resources slow- 
ly built up through decades of heavy toil. 

That's what war realty is and must al- 
ways be. 

Yet, a courageous, industrious nation can learn something 
from war. It can improve its productive capacity, learn new 
efficiency, draw its people closer together in common bonds 
of understanding. 

Best of all, a victorious nation has a chance — only a 
chance perhaps, but still a chance — to write a peace that 
will be enduring. 

But peace, too. is a postwar product. If it is to be any 
better or more enduring than those of the past, we must 
work to make it so* 

To believe that war is a novel way to invent better 
refrigerators, streamlined trains or more comfortable strat- 
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ittle Man with Big Ideas 



By ERIC A. JOHNSTON 

President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 




These men give their rime to the job of promoting a dynam 



oiiners is unrealistic dreaming. As a matter of fact, we could 
Jet product improvements more or less take care of them- 
selves if merely having better products would insure post- 
war progress and prosperity in our country. Somewhere at 
a basement workbench is a man with an all-consuming in- 
terest in radio, plastics, electronics, small motors, motion 

pictures, or what not. He 
is the sort of person we all 
know — never satisfied with 
the way anything works, 
forever wondering why it 
should not be simpler, 
cheaper or better. We can 
count on him for some new 
and improved products aft- 
er the war. 

Somewhere else in an 
industrial laboratory are 
other men who are under 
the most general instruc- 
tions from the manage- 
ment to test, devise and in- 
quire into anything that 
interests them. The man- 
agement itself does not 
know what to look for. It 




The employee must receive 
a fair share of the profit 



The manager, the organizer, 
must see a chance to profit 

merely knows that research is necessary to progress, that 
every product can be improved, that laboratories pay divi- 
dends over the long pull. From those industrial researchers, 
too, we can count on new products after the war. 

All over America this process of intelligent dissatisfaction 
goes on. It is in the tradition of our people, a part of their na- 
tional character. You find it in a Luther Bur bank, with his 
restless interest in cross-breeding plants; in a Steinmetz 
who had a notion that lightning could be man-made in a 
laboratory; in a Dr. Ernest Lawrence, who learned in school 
that an atom is "the smallest particle of an element that can 
exist." and then built a machine to smash the atom. 

Only a few months ago two young scientists succeeded in 
reconstructing the molecule of quinine, a task which has 
challenged other scientists for a generation. And where of 
all places did they do it? In a factory in Cambridge, Mass.. 
where the main interest was the manufacture of Polaroid 
lamps. 

What can the average man or woman do to help such 
people? In the early stages of their work, practically noth- 
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proves 

This is still a land of opportunity 

OUR real Job of postwar planning— one in which we can 
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to put our backs Into the job of rebuilding 



tion. health, housing, t ransportat lor 
Not only ha%e we never had en 
less than ever when the war is 
over. 

Since Pearl Harbor, more than 
1 000.000 businesses have closed 
their doors. Forced out by war? 
Yea. and no. Each year for the 
past decade, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, between 
250.000 and 450,000 enterprises 
ithut up shop 

What keeps the country grow- 
ing, of course, is that normally 
more new businesses start than 
jnd. That is. more people see 
think they see— an opportuni- 
ty. They replace the enterprises 
which for various reasons wash 
out. Thus, businesses, like human 
beings, have a birth and death, 
rate. 

My concern for the postwar 
world is that we must avoid buai* 
ness birth control- We must plan 
now to replace not only the net loss of 560*000 
businesses since we entered the war, but must 
initiate three times that many. Our concern must 
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ping old business straight and 
courage the newcomers. Life 
d in a community where the 
in old folks 4 ailments but 
lar to have a baby. A nation 
hout new industries is like a country with a 
falling birth rate. 

What are the conditions under which more products 
be invented and manufactured, more shops opened, it 
services offered? That is, what will increase the bush 
birth rate of the United States? 
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Business opportunities 

OR, he may And someone al- 
ready in the business in a small 
way who needs not only a little 
more capital but the drive of -I 
younger, alert partner who can 
bring new customers or new 
ideas. Such opportunities are ad* 
vertised every Sunday m the 
New York Turn *, but it is a risky 
business to start out with stran- 
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h start. He knows that a firm i 
has three times the chance of closing 
►re, Even a sizable business with 20 . m- 
ployees is twice as likely to fold up as the Arm with oO or 
more. 

If he doesn't know such facts of business life, he has no 
money to invest unless he inherited it yesterday. 

Even the workers for a new establishmc 
doubts They want job security, a place Ui 
continuity of employment through the years 
any choice at all. the best and most efficient 
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Common Sense 
is His Slide Rule 



By HERBERT COREY 



O 
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BlG THINGS grow from little things. 
Oaks from acorns. 

Cloud Wampler spoke his mind at a 
committee meeting one night. Wordage, 
about 83. Time, two minutes- Action, 
unpremeditated. Method, low pressure. 
Reception, excellent. Results, happy. 

No one yet knows what may come out 
of it. Labor relations at the plant of the 
Carrier Corporation in Syracuse are 
more than excellent. As the outsider 
aees them they are practically dazzling. 
No copyright on the theory. Any em- 
ployer can use it. The only rule is that 
cards must be slapped down on the tabie. 

Mr. Wampler says that, if everyone 
on both sides of the table plays fair, 
veryone will get along fine. The same 
rule, he thinks, goes for government. If 
a government is honest and candid, the 
people will support It. Through hell and 
high water. 

The officers and a committee from the 
employees of the Carrier Corporation 
ere at modified loggerheads that night- 
ot quarreling. Merely not agreeing. It 
emed to Wampler that neither side 
ew just what it was talking about, 
either did he. 
But he wanted the facta. 
Begin at the beginning. The Carrier 
Corporation is a pioneer in air condi- 
oning. Dr. Willis H. Carrier, present 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Tew interested in the improvement of 
indoor weather when he worked for the 
Buffalo Forge Company, almost 50 
ears ago. In 1911 he published the re* 
ts of his observations. Four years 
ter the Carrier Engineering Corpora - 
on waa formed. The present Corpora* 
on is the largest enterprise of its kind 
the world today. 

The trade, industry, science — call It 
hat you will — of air conditioning Is 
ma Of the marvels of our day and a 
swe-flre factor in our postwar future. 
It gives us indoor weather as we want it. 
It saved enough space over old-fash- 
ioned fan and blower methods to give 
the new Statler Hotel In Washington 
the equivalent of two extra floors. It 
cools deep-level copper mines until men 
an work thrm. The Norden bombaight. 
which enables our fliers to pinpoint 
amy installations, functions efficient- 



ly because of it. A tropi- 
cal infection which laid 
our soldiers low in Bur- 
mese jungles is curable 
only by conditioned air 
Plenty more later about 
its No, 1 priority in war 
and peace. The Navy has 
given the Carrier Cor- 
poration five E's. Tops to 
date. 

Carrier's had been one 
of the first to realize that 
living costs have a direct 
relation to wage rates, 
and had agreed to make 
adjustments as the rela- 
tion changed. The cost of 
living rose under the 
forced draft of war. The 
Corporation's represen- 
tatives said it had only 
risen 5 per cent. They 
had authentic figures to 
prove it. They wanted to be fair — but 
there you were. In black and white. The 
men said living costs had risen 25 per 
cent. They had authentic figures to 
prove it. They, too, wanted to be fair — 
but there you were. 

Orators sat down mopping their fore- 
heads. Mr. Wampler walked down the 
center aisle to the chairman's desk* 
When he walks he attracts a certain 
amount of attention. Better than six feet 
tall, broad, not too thick, solid muscle, an 
approximate 200 pounds. He sat on a 
corner of the desk, one foot on the floor, 
the other dangling. 

Cost-of-living speech 

"I HAD not intended to speak tonight/' 
he said. *'I don't know what the costs-of- 
living facts are. I don't think any of you 
do, either." 

Sounds of Indrawn breath from the 
audience. 

"But I know that living costs have 
gone up more than 5 per cent. My wife 
keeps house. I do not think they have 
risen 25 per cent, or I'd have heard more 
about it. Let's find out " 

Silence from the floor. 

"You fellows name a man and we'll 
name a man and the two can pick a 




CLOUD WAMPLER, president of Car- 
rier Corporation, proves that business 
and its workers can help each other in 
an understanding partnership 



third man and they can get busy. The 
Corporation will accept their dec is ion. 
End speech. 

Two men named a professor from 
Syracuse University and he made a sur- 
vey. No statistics. They asked about 
groceries and rent and laundry soap and 
coal and reached an agreement without 
aid of economists or experts or business 
agents. Pay was raised accordingly and 
everyone said, "Why, this is eaay." 

A new relationship had been created 
in the plant. The men and the bosses 
work together aa they never had be 
fore. That is not merely a pleasing 
statement, but the fact* 

Cloud Wampler— now the second 
president the Carrier Corporation has 
had in its life of 30 years — walks 
through the works when he has time 
He does not know every man by name, 
but he kfiows so in Any of them well 
that when a fuse blew and a commit- 
tee meeting was blacked out he was able 
to reply to every speaker by name. 

GoaJ of all employee relations at Car- 
rier can be summed up in ten word* 
"To make Carrier a better place in 
which to work.'* That's the measuring 
stick by which all such activities are 
measured. If they contribute toward 
t Continued on pntjr IS I 
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If You Make It, Can You Sell It? 

By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN and RALPH PRYNE 

WHEN OP A price theories meet the 
manufacturers' reconversion facts, 
the consumer frequently finds that 
he can get no goods at all A 



NfVhEN a manufacturer begins fed rt 
sume civilian production, pricing is his 
first great problem. 

OP A says it will "hold the line" gen- 
erally at 1942 levels, yet will grant "ad* 
j islnirnts ' j ii specific cases where high- 
er production costs are demonstrated 
In comprehensive accounting records* 

Even this statement of pricing ob- 
jectives was preceded within OP A by B 
long battle between two points of view. 

Those who have confidence in 
the market as the best adjuster of 
prices maintained that quick re- 
r m version with its resulting em- 
ployment would come faster if 
manufacturers could make profits 
as they moved along to full pro- 
duction. Excessive profits, too 
high prices, would melt 
through natural and normal 
curbs in the resulting com- 
petition. 

The other school, winch 
leans more to the thesis that 
Government must relax controls very 
gradually, took the view that, if prices 
were kept low, manufacturers would be 
forced into high gear to get out of the 
production area where losses are bound 
to occur. 

For the time being, the low price-high 
production school has won. Anticipat- 
ing objections from small business with 
little capital in reserve to absorb initial 
losses, and from workers who want jobs 
in enterprises which may be obliged to 
reopen slowly, OP A stands ready with 
its "adjustments" to turn off the heat 
where necessary. 

In the day-to-day application of this 
>licy, OP A takes the ground that all 
conversion prices must be based on 
volume production under stable operat- 
ing conditions, not on the initial higher 
costs of hand-to-mouth production un- 
der "spot authorizations*' releasing 
limited materials and manpower for 
civilian goods. 

As a result, many plants today are 
unable to resume civilian production on 
a limited scale, because they can have 
ix, as.su ram e from WPB and WMC that 





More than two-thirds of the manufacturers in a position to 
resume civilian production are stymied by OPA's price maze 



they ever will be granted the materials 
and manpower necessary to attain vol- 
ume production. 

In a very real sense, therefore, OPA 
is defeating its own ends, because every 
time it limits production by failure to 
grant a profitable price, it contributes 
to the growing pinch on civilian supplies 
which is the very root of inflation. Manu- 
facturers plead for a more flexible pol- 
icy on reconversion prices — high enough 
tn cover todav*s actual costs nn limited 



production, and subject to review when 
mass output actually is achieved. 

Under prevailing administrative rou- 
tines. OPA divides all products into two 
broad categories — old items resumed 
after a wartime suspension, and new 
items. Old items, as a general rule, must 
be resumed at the 1942 price at which 
they were suspended; new items may be 
priced on the basis of the "nearest com- 
parable product.** The delay incident to 
these determinations, both in Washing- 
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Are YOU as healthy as you'd like to be? 




m/oc know, protecting your health isn't 
I enough — you have to build it. loo. 

If you eat the same foods that most 
Americans eat. you're not likely to be a vic- 
tim of "deficiency diseases " hke hen-heri. 
pellagra, or scurfy. You're not apt to die of 
malnutrition, either. 

But perhaps you get tired easily have 
occasional indigestion . . . a pasty com- 
plcthin ... unhealthy teeth and gumN, or 
other minor troubles. Many folks ha*e 
such annoying little ailments. You may 
think this is only natural but ii Mi't. 

Did you ever stop to think that maybe a 
better dirt *ould make you feel better-- 
and look better too? Medical scientists are 



investigating the possible eflect of food 
upon those organs whose proper function- 
ing is necessary to good health — * hose im- 
proper functioning may lead to various 
diseases. 

Consult this chart of basic daily require- 
ments. Does your diet contain them ail? 
Remember, it s a balancrd diet that counts. 
Not a lot of some foods this week, and a 
lot of others nest week — but all of ihtm 
rrgularly! 

Proper cooking is vitally important to 
nutrition, too. The new Metropolitan t ook 
Book contains many suggestions for mak- 
ing food healthful and attractive. Write for 
your free copy. 





MILK Adult* need a pint, 
children a quart, as a bever asr 
or in food* 





POT ATOES The nor mat re- 
quirement is one or more ierv- 
ings 
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ton and OPA regional offices, sometimes 
postpones production GO or 90 days after 
materials and manpower have been au- 
thorized. 

Seasonal items suffer most from de- 
]<\«<i actum ni pin ing A toy munufac- 
turer. for example, submitted proposed 
prices lust summer on several new items, 
based on similar articles already on the 
market. Hearing nothing in the stipu- 
lated 20 day period, he assumed his prices 
were CXK, and went into production. 
After 60 days, OPA inspectors exam* 
ined his books, but gave no hint of 
trouble ahead. Late in September he was 
summoned to court to answer an OPA 
injunction suit seeking to restrain sale or 
shipment of his products for the Christ* 
mas wholesale trade, then in full flow. 

The OPA attorney suggested a con- 
sent decree, but 1 1 1 * - manufacturer, tear- 
ing he might lay himself open to heavy 
fines, spent $300 on counsel. The attor- 
ney then discovered that OPA would 
not permit his client evert to apply for 
prices until the injunction filed by the 
Enforcement Division had been cleared 
in court. He then acceded to the consent 
decree- 
Being still without a price, the manu* 
taeturer went I < > Washington where ho 
was told the comparable products upon 
v. hu h he had based his original appli- 
cation had not themselves been ap- 
proved and informed that the price 
charts he had prepared at considerable 
expense were all wrong — that the 20 
day limit for approval applied only if 
the application is filed correctly! 

He then filled out new forms, and his 
prices w*-re approved. After spending 
$800 on fees and traveling expenses he 
had his new prices in October — after the 
wholesale toy season had almost closed. 

Price-fixing as if works 

ANOTHER manufacturer filed in May 
on a Christmas item which he proposed 
to sell at $40 a dozen. Hearing nothing 
from OPA in 30 days* he rented a build- 
ing, bought machinery and raw mate* 
rial f and started production. In June he 
sent his sales manager to New York, 
where customers greeted his new item 
enthusiastically. He began to advertise 
and orders piled in. Volume was so en- 
couraging he decided he could reduce 
the price to $36 a dozen. 

But at mid- August, came a letter 
from Washington stating his ceiling had 
been set at $27 a dozen. He called in an 
untant who showed that his pro- 
duction cost was $32 64 a dozen. On ap- 
peal, OPA reaffirmed $27 a dozen- — be- 
cause that was what "comparable arti- 
cles " not made since 1942, "sold for at 
that time." 

Such negotiations with OPA then 
may extend anywhere from a month to 
a year. 

A survey conducted late in 1944 in 
one West Coast area, disclosed that 46 
manufacturers had applied for prices 
on new products in 1944. In 22 cases 
no decision had been reached 18 weeks 
after the application was filed; ten 
other applicants got 11 unprofitable" or 



otherwise unsatisfactory prices after 
waiting three to 40 weeks; the remain- 
ing 14 got satisfactory prices approved 
somewhere between one and 53 weeks 
after the original application. 

These figures mean that among 46 
manufacturers who cleared both the 
WPB and WMC hurdles on materials 
and manpower, only 14 (31 per cent) 
had negotiated the last obstacle — an 
approved price which promised a mar- 
gin over production costs. More than 
two-thirds of those who found them- 
selves in a position to resume civilian 
production in a limited way under pre- 
vailing local conditions, still could not 
work their way through OPA. 

Here, obviously, is a situation which 
might retard reconversion disastrously 
over wide areas when materials and 
manpower are released generally for 
civilian production Today's price appli- 
cation! on new products are a mere 
trickle* After the war they will come 
in a flood. Business managers will not 
then be in a position to wait 18 to 40 
weeks for an official decision on price 
The problem bears directly and acutely 
on the foremost issue of postwar pros- 
perity — quick absorption of war work- 
ers into peace production. 

Small business enterprises apparent- 
ly are under the greatest handicap in 
this pricing melee. Many of them have 
not the resources to maintain a repre- 
sentative in Washington for the weeks 
— sometimes months— required to bring 
an application through the several OPA 
review divisions 

True, it is the stated policy of OPA 
to "process" all new price applications 
in a maximum period of 20 days, but 
experience has shown that this cannot 
be done. Some are handled in the re- 
gional offices, others in the district of- 
fices, yet all original applications must 
be filed in triplicate with OPA head- 
quarters in Washington. 

First, they are screened for those 
"appropriate to field office processing." 
In these cases, the papers then are sent 
to the regional or district office with 
general instructions. AN remaining 
cases are determined finally in Wash- 
ington. No applicant can know, when 
he presents his case, where it finally 
will be decided. In some cases, as many 
as 60 days have elapsed between the fil- 
ing of an application and its assignment 
by Washington to the field office for 
investigation. 

Not until the papers reach the desig- 
nated field office does the price survey 
really begin. Then a local OPA office in 
California or Oregon may find, after 10 
or 20 days, that the only comparable 
article presently in production comes 
from Birmingham or Syracuse. The new 
price calculation, therefore, must take 
account of many regional differentials 
in wages, freight rates, proximity of 
markets, sources of raw materials and 
myriad additional variables which make 
unequal cost equations in different 
states. While all this is going on, the 
would-be producer necessarily is sty- 
mied — holding proper material and man- 
power authorizations, but unable to turn 



a wheel without an approved price. 

In one instance, three local rubber, 
aluminum and die-casting plants in- 
duced a manufacturer to make special 
work gloves used in handling extremely 
hot products. Apparently ail former 
manufacturers had gone into other 
fields. War production in the plants in- 
volved was being curtailed by refusal 
of workers to stay on the job without 
this special protective glove, 

In March, the new firm started pro- 
ducing the gloves and filed its prices 
with OPA at $6 a dozen, although the 
initial production cost $15 a dozen. 
Practically the entire output was con- 
tracted by the three local customers 
Months later OPA notified the manu- 
facturer that a previous ceiling prie** 
of $3*2 would apply. 

A veteran's business stopped 

ANOTHER case concerns a returned 
war veteran. He had $500 with which 
to start m business. Knowing something 
of ceramics, he set up to make a worn- 
an's dress ornament. Like so many 
others, he assumed that after 20 days 
he was in the clear on his price peti- 
tion. He did well, until OPA came 
through with a price about half what 
he had requested, and far below his 
actual cost Upon appeal he was told 
the price had been set on a basis of 
volume production; that if he would in- 
vest $5,000 or $10,000 more in equip- 
ment he could produce the article profit- 
ably at the price OPA had set. The 
veteran abandoned that idea. 

Wrote one manufacturer: "Things 
have reached a stage where a successful 
business must have a priority specialist 
to keep it out of trouble with WPB: 
a wage-and-hour specialist to keep it 
out of trouble with WLB; a contract 
termination specialist to recover its 
liquid working capital from cut-backs 
and terminations; and now an OPA spe- 
cialist to supervise price applications. 
No one man can grasp the volumes of 
regulations being thrown at business, 
the digesting of any one section of 
which is a man-sized job/' 

A detailed survey of many specific 
pricing problems in a number of unre- 
lated fields suggests an immediate re- 
vamping of the OPA procedures to 
speed decisions: 

1 , Price applications filed in good 
faith on the basis of estimated costs 
should be approved prt* forma pending 
a survey of actual costs under going 
production experience 

2. OPA price determinations after 
production has begun under "spot** au- 
thorizations from WPB and WMC 
should be based on relative civilian need 
for the item tn the applicant's produc- 
tion area, as well as upon comparable 
costs in other markets far removed. 

3 t A system of tentative prices should 
be authorized, on the basis of producer's 
estimated costs, rather than compara- 
ble costs alone, to encourage marginal 
production where both manpower and 
f Condnutvt on payt SO) 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD • ON MORE JOBS * FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 



Power/ 




FAMOUS FORD FEATURES 



* Service esse . . # ell chassis units 
readily Accessible, hence — 

* Low rritttnlciiunc c cost. 

* Universal service facilities. 

* Extra-sfurdy full • flouting rear 
axle — pinion straddle-mounted on 
3 large roller bearing* — 3 axle 
ratios available — 2-«peed axle op* 
tionai ut extra cost. 

* Powerful hydraulic brakes— -ex- 
ceptionally large cast drums, 

* Needle bearing universal joints. 
■ Shifto-Guide speedometer dial— 
saves fuel — vsves wear. 



E" OK at the trucks at work on tough 
hauling jobs. You* re bound to see 
some of the million-and-a-half Ford 
Trucks that are in service here in Amer- 
ica! Ask the driver or owner how Fords 
stand up. Ask him how the maintenance 
figures compare with those of other 
trucks, many of which cost far more 
than the sturdy Ford. Ask him what his 
next trucks are going to be* 

If his answer is what our experience 
says it will be, you'll have still more 
solid evidence of the dollars-and-cents 



FORD TRUCKS 

AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
TRUCK -ENGINEERED - TftUCK-BUtLT ■ BY TRUCK MEN 



value of Ford truck engineering. And 
you'll have all the reason a businessman 
wants for finding out why more Ford 
Trucks have been built and bought than 
trucks of any other make. 

Ford truck engineering studies every 
stress and strain; applies the strength 
that's needed. It matches the truck 
chassis to the task— in power, in frame 
dimension, in the capacity of every 
chassis part. It fits your truck to your 
job, for your profit- Ford truck engi- 
neering is the reason why a third of 
America's trucks are Fords. 

NEW FORD TRUCKS ARE AVAILABLE NOW. 

for essential civilian service. Your Ford 
Truck dealer will gladly help you make 
application. 

"STARS OF THE FUTURE", thten I o ffte new Ford mv- 
steal program on all Blue Network station*. Every 
Friday right— 8 00 f.W.r, 7:00 C.W.T., 9:30 
W.W.r., 8:30 P wx 



They Like Small Towns 



By LUCAS FREEMAN 
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West and hack ai/am, the savings Competition, the* wUI-to-nui 
of Kraft paper from the estab vlve, and changing condition* pmlwth! ) 
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to shipping facillt 
adequate power. These are 
a few. Reasons big indus- 
tries are found In small 
towns are not BO quickl\ 
evident Sometimes il is 
only happenchance. 

"Our business headquar- 
ters are In Hageralown be- 
cause my grandfather was 
born here/' says Lot hair 
Teetor, president. Perfert 
Circle Company This is 
the Indiana Hagerstown. 
with a population of 1.638 Grandfath- 
er's nativity no doubt was an important 
factor, but it would seem that Perfect 
Circle likes small towns. Of its five 
plants, the one in Toronto is the only 
one in a large city. 

Bond Houser. Sr., chairman and presi- 
dent of the Troy Sunshade Company of 
Troy, O. reports; 

"Our company was formed as a part- 
nership in Troy 57 years ago. by two 
men who had lived in Troy for many 
years and regarded it as their home 
town The company was incorporated 
42 years ago by seven men who, also, 
had spent most of their lives here," Troy 
had 9,697 inhabitants In 1940 

Another big business that grew up in 
a little Ohio town is the American Pad 
und Textile Company of Greenfield . 
population 4,228. Charles F Mams, 
president, says: 

'This company was founded in 



INDUSTRY thrives in larger cities, 
but it also prospers in small cities 
where it finds healthful recreation, 
no rush hour traffic and more per- 
sonal acquaintances 
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for good reasons, as the cotton textile 
industry moved from New England to 
the cotton-growing South; the shoe in- 
dustry from the Atlantic seaboard to the 

36 
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In small towns workers are often home owners, 
interested in the community, and better citizens 
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FlUE wa.« holh a tool and a limitation for Uj** anrienl^. With il 
lh* y made tilings of tin and lead, silver and gold. But their In ea 
were never hot enough for the sterner melalb. 

Man's progress through the ojres has been accelerated earh 
litnc li*' tia-. hamed to create arid control a higher tnnprralure, 

Wilh the clrvtrie jit rune lu ll lo>mr than any fire. And. l+y 
means of t-arhon or graphite electrodes— developed by research 
oJ NATIONAL CaEBON Company, 1inc„ a I nil of LCC— man put 
the electric arc lo work in furoucc* such a^ the one you ^ee uImuc. 

Born in I Kir terrific heal of the electric luruare are many of 
tin alloy MeeU used in ships, trains, planes and other equipment, 
.mil also die In t rosdloys thai pve strength, lou^liue^. haidnc-s 
— or the quality of being alainle** — to ihcr-e steel-., Thr»e mate- 
rials—and the intense heat that produces (hern -are \ it.il]> nee- 
i"sarj to American industrial progress. 

▼ 

GfMnhtg from ritatrrc fttrnrtrr— in addition to allay ttmtf* and ftrrro- 

fi//wv ,1— are f>h<ii]>ln/tni. titu <i^m\, riifiititn carbide fin tuetylene it*ett far 
Wvtdln/t autl tttttttip, utuf rmitts *,m)<it ttiU>\%, 

lor further iftfntmotitm ttnte /far buohlvt \-3 t **The Starx of the I tit htm 
An" , . , tltftt m tu* twiiitutiati. 
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Cross Section of on Electric Furnace 

EHectrfotty come* to the furnace on melul 
burs, U Is Carried into Mic furnace by carbon 
(or jrraphUo) clectroites, which you see pro- 
jecting down into a brick lined bowl, Qtrboa 
is u»fU because, unlike metal* it will not melt. 

You aec. carbon In many form* other than 
electrodes. Diamond* are pure carbon. Gra- 
phite, which i*s the "lead** fa pencils, is carbon 
— and so nre coke and charcoal. Thin material 
I* the sable* l of unending research by the 
National Carbon Unit of UCC. 



SUV UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 East 42nd Street (T^g New WL 17, N. Y. 

Vrlnvipal t/llltl in thf Vnlt*d Stat** ami their f*r„.tuet$ 

ALLOYS AND METALS - V.Wlro Mi t nl lit I . »t r»m;»iiti«> llu*«r So 11 Lit- l.impanv, Vnili-d >l*lr, \ nttniltulO I' »r\*»rM |*» 

CHEMICALS - f »rbt«U> and Ctl&oa rh.i.O* ..I- I trpofflllfaa ELECTRODES, CARBONS A BATTlRlfS - N-rionjl i iirlimi i In* 

INDUSTRIAL CASES AND CARBIDE - t In I i»<J. l'r«*,lu, u< u un^Tii. iuh.IiI It jtlrtP^I it •* f u*m.*o>, l !■< I'n »i-u-Litt t: »-«r» In**- 

plastics H«fc*Ui« Carp«#iut*ii 



Clay as fine 
face powder 
for Levelcoat 



You haw Mvn it . , . hv<> |tr i nlmt: j<d»* by the same printer: one |icrfcct; 
ihe other |>oor. Why thi- dinVrrme? h may well he a difference in rlay 
use*! in milking the paper. For on the tjuahtv of the rlay depend* the 
opaeitv ami Ink receptivity ot the *heet. 

That ^ uln kimU-rl\ * lurk unm only earefull\ ndn ted while ami 
china clay found in limited '{uauiihe- m Georgia, tn the Carolina* anil 
in England, 

Ami e\en tin- rh«m «■ < !a\ ha- t<» pj-» rigorous inflection l**forc a 
carload ruler* a kiruberlv Clark null. Brightness, moisture cimtenl and 
aridity mu^l measure up to rigid ^|>e. ideations. Hut mo*t important i* 
the severe te*t for fxirurlv sizv and cruswn. 

The particles must Lie so fine ami {rrit-frrc thai tin . nu^hi |m** lor 
l.i.-i- |n.ud»-r. Mu- ll»ui liuenes* is necr--an to prevent wear on the 
e\ lindcr and rollers of printing urew- u lu> h in turn would make perfect 
printing im|Hr>Mble. 

Here, then, is another example ol Kiml« il t lark njualhv control. 
Another reason whv Levrlroal Print ttij* Papers give the ^ante excellent 
result^ cverv lime. 
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PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH-OON'T WASTE IT 
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CORPORATION Clark 
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move and that manufacturers do ex* 
pand has created keen rivalry between 
ivic organizations of towns and cities 
r the industrial expansion of their par- 
cular community. In fact, this tu^-of- 
ar for more smokestacks and addi- 
tional pay roils has become so intense 
there is hardly a town in America with- 
out an industrial development commit- 
tee of one kind or another whose duty 
is to sell outside industries on the com- 
munity's natural or man-made advan- 
tages. Civic pride and progress seem to 
demand and welcome more factories. 
Few communities, large or small, have 
expressed a desire for less industry 

Factors affecting location 

THE incentive which prompts the re- 
location or expansion of an industry or 
an organization springs from the favor- 
able status of one or more of six funda- 
mental factors: raw materials, labor, 
markets, transportation, power, and 
legislation 

Practically every city of 50,000 popu- 
lation or more is strong in at least three 
cf these factors. But many large and 
rogressive manufacturers are doing 
siness on an international scale from 
all-town headquarters. How come? 
e "The 'Junket* Folks" of Little Falls, 
N. Y„ population 10,163, answer: 

"When it was necessary ( for the Chr 
Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) to build x 
new factory for the production of food 
preparations in 1936, much eonsidera- 
Ion was given to moving to another 
cality, but we found we had too man\ 
ats and too many old employees who 
ould not move along with us to a loca- 
on which, in many respects* might br 
ore favorable. There is considerable 
sadvantage to our executives not being 
ar a large city, but this is offset by the 
adual increase in the speed and f li- 
re changes in the method of trans* 
irtaUon. Even now an airfield is being 
mHldered." 

Thinking somewhat along the same 
ne, the Minnesota Valley Canning 
ompany whose big green giant is a 
miliar trade-mark In food stores re- 
rts: 

•'Our organization grew up from its 
In Le Sueur (Minnesota, pop. 
) back In 1903. It was an organlza* 
on of local townspeople and farmers 
ho sponsored a small canning plant. 
'The present managers of the com* 
ny have lived in Le Sueur from 15 to 
years, and some of them have lived 
wn all their lives. 
"We have alvAys felt there were a 
umber of advantages to a canning com- 
my having its headquarters in a small 
immunity In the first place, we are 
ght on the ground, close to the soil, 
d a) though our canning operations 
cover Ave states and 16 plants, 
fetching the crop progress and mature 
at least one community keeps us 
r to the source of the product we 

II 

"There is a spirit prevalent in a small 
organization that we do not bt 
can be duplicated in any large cit 
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"THE LARGEST 
MANY EXCELLENT BANKS 
IN THE NORTHWEST" 

Statement of Condition December 3(K 191 1 



RESOURCES Totals 

Cash and Due from Bank* . . $134,881422.67 
I'tiitcr] States Government Securities 

Direct and FulU Guaranteed 370,415,076.97 
Slate. Municipal and Other 

Public Securities 29,81 3,645*69 

Oilier Bonds and Securities . 2.318.106.02 $337^57,0(8135 

Ix»aiH ami Discounts 93^18*73&84 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock ....... 481.500.00 

Bank Budding, Vault*, Furniture and Fixtures 1*831,697,06 

Interest Famed Not Received ....... 1,129,806.80 

(lostoiners' Liability Under Letter* t»f llredit and 

Acceptance* 2.501,470.60 

T< VTA I $636,321,161.71 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stork $ 10,000,000.00 

Surplus 6,150,000.00 

Undivided Profits 3.2 14.836. <>i 

Reserve* for Cotilin^eneies , 3.017.tH171 $ 22. M 2,322.62 

Reserve* for Interest. Taxes, ete. ...... 2.010.786.27 

DlSCOtm! Collected Not Earned 113,5 16.23 

Letter* of Credit and Acceptance?* 2,301,170.60 

Depo*itn 600,226.039.02 

TOTA1 $636,321,164.71 



31 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of If dshington 
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SERTTLE- FIRST nRTIOnRL BRflK 

Main Offirr — Seattle 
Spokane and KuMrrn Division — Spakunr 





ere's a Book about 

THE RIGHT MH- 

IN THE RIGHT PLANT - 
WITH THE RIGHT EtVIPAIEHT- 

and the Right Answers for YOU! 

'TRAIN! O, experienced, resourceful production men - 
a spacious, well-lighted, thoroughly modern plant 
— up-to-thc-minutc equipment — that's the Acme setup 
and it goes far toward explaining why Acme does a 

superior job. 

We're proud of Acme people, Acme plants, Acme 
equipment, and we've told you about them in a new 
book you'll enjoy reading, called Aam for Action. Brief, 
factual, illustrated with some 150 photographs, this 
book will really acquaint you with the men who 
make Acme products and rhc \ la^c where those products 
arc turned out 

Whether you need Acme Aluminum Alloy Perrnanenr 
Mold castings— or dies, jigs, patterns special tools 
for new or unusual jobs — or general engineering or pro- 
duction advice and suggestions Acme men can find 
the right answer to your problem Write today for Acmt 
for Action, and your copy will be promptly forwarded, 
with no KiKi or obligation to you. 
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group It comes from living closely to- 
gether and from knowing each nthei 
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Reasons for moving 

iND what the inducements which 



era Corpori 
r, N. Y. (p 



[ m a labor market 
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apparent, greater 
I the larger citl* 

I* niptcd the 1 - 1 f - 

move to Port Ch 
0731 ! 

" One reason for moving from Nt 
York City to our present location, ba< 
in 1920. was to Ret out of a consent 
factory area which was none too p.- 
from the viewpoi 

"Another was I. 
where we had an 
a better elans of help 

"We located in Port Cheater rather 
than Nome other spot because it Is CtoM 
to the New York mark**! and because 
the owners resided in Green wu h and 
Rye. which are only two miles from the 
factory and ufflce. 

"We do have ii better class of hi If 
here. A fair number of our employee 
live in private detached houses with 
breathing space, only five to ten min- 
utes away by ear 

I don't know whether employees In 
a small town appreciate what It means 
to live near their work and near shop* 
ping centers. I do know workers, how* 



ate up 
i- Com» I 



Am 
vvtlh • 
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the 



hM k of travel fa- 
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-inractc-natic of the small town person 
» feel he counts in his community 

J Small towns are close to nature, 
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Burroughs' ability to maintain its high service standards 
during these trying war years didn't just happen! Years 
ago, Burroughs established a definite service 'policy in 
recognition of the fact that any mechanical product can 
be no better than the service provided for it. Today's 
experienced, highly-trained service organization is the 
natural result of this farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
It is this typical Burroughs thoroughness which makes it 
possible to help more and more users keep their precious 
Burroughs machines in action today. 




urroughs 



IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 



Burroughs systems and installation men have been constantly 
helping business machine users to make the fullest use of the 
equipment they now own . . . helping rhem to adapt their present 
machines to new conditions. Reference lihraries containing up- 
to-the-minute information on machine accounting methods and 
procedures are maintained in all Burroughs offices* l : or help in 
getting the fullest use from your present Burroughs machines, 
call the local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 



FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAl MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE • BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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W How Russia 
Trades with Us 

By JUNIUS B. WOOD 

WHEN one firm has a monopoly on 
everything a nation buys and sells, 
there is both a problem and an oppor- 
tunity for the American business man 



■ i 



From us, Russia will need 
tools and heavy machinery 



I HOUGH separated by genera- 
tions and oceans, the trading post of 
Pioneer America which handled 
anything from a coonskin to a bar- 
rel of molasses differed only In size 
(rom what today is the world's 
largest store, A sunflower seed or 
1,000,000 tons of oil are on its 
"shelves/' It can supply a painting 
by an old master or a new locomo- 
tive. More than that it buys as much 
as it sells with an annual balance 
sheet in billions of dollars. 

This colossal dealer in general 
merchandise Is the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics represented here 
by Amtorg Trading Corporation. 
The name, Amtorg, is an amputa- 
tion of Amenkanski Torgovoye Ob- 
schestvo, or American Trading 
Company It is unique among busi- 
ness houses — a split personality. As 
a going concern whose ti ansactions 
range from chicken feed to millions, 
it is big business. In that it is American. 
In operations it is Russian ev*n to a 
Soviet school for its children. 

The American business man is inter- 
ested in how he can trade with a con- 
cern which represents a nation. He sees 
rm advertise 1 merits that Amtorg h.ts a 
shipload of coal to sell. He hears no 
radio advice to run to the drugstore for 
a nostrum which Amtorg has produced 




. . and Russia will have lumber, furs 
chrome, gold, asbestos and caviar to sel 



and ho is not informed when Amtorg is 
in the market for a blooded bull or jl.- 
000.000 worth or machinery. Many Am- 
erican firms have had experience, almost 
always profitable, but more do not know 
the lines and kinks of trade with 
Amtorg. 

When the war ends, the Soviet Union 
will be back in commercial business un a 
larger scale than before. In fact, dt Is 



already starting, and the 
American business man can 
decide whether he wants a 
part of that trade. 

A part of Russia 

AMTORG is a miniature of 
Russia set down in the United 
States, specifically at 210 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Its employees are Rus- 
sians and — as Americans 
would be in a foreign land — 
true to their country's cus- 
toms and doctrines. That is 
one reason Amtorg has been 
a puzzle to so many. Though 
legally a business concern, 
controversies have ebbed and 
Qowed through its entire ex- 
istence over its influence on 
the political and social life of 
the U. S. and the possibility 
that it is a dangerous propa- 
ganda center. 

Around its office they tell 
the story of an inquiry sent to 
American insurance compan- 
ies for rates on ocean cargoes. 
A big life insurance company 
included in the list duly re- 
plied that it did not write 
marine insurance, and added 
that it would not write life 
on Soviet citizens because 
their life tenure was too uncertain. 

Those of Amtorg's officials who have 
returned to Russia continue in circula- 
tion. Its first chairman, Isiah J Hoorgin. 
is the only one of record whose career 
ended abruptly. That happened at a New 
Jersey summer resort. He could neither 
balance himself in a canoe nor swim. 
In our Department of Justice, Amtorg 
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Sweet potatoes make sweet music 



TFTE news about sweet potatoes— the kind you 
dig out of the ground— is music to the ears of 
Southern farmers*.. and industrialists. 

Because science is finding new uses for this old 
stand-by farm crop •..breakfast food and ice cream, 
starch and alcohol, malt and livestock feed.,. 

Southern agriculture, . . like Southern industry . . . 
is marching to a faster tempo these days. Producing 
more and better products. And shipping them to 



market economically '...by the dependable Southern 
Railway System. 

After victory* the whole Southland . . . business, 
industry, agriculture and the Southern will join in a 
mighty chorus, to sing a song of progress and 
pros peri t y . 

Look ahead — look South! 

EYc*idcnt 




SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The Southern Serves the South 



h is .1 < iean.slate. To our Department of 
Commerce, Amtorg if? solely an Amen- 
< in business concern. unaffected by the 
political opinions of Its personnel. 

So much for Amtorg as a political 
influence. 

Amtorg is an American corporation, 
r bartered in New York State, May 27. 
1**2-1. Its $1,000,000 capital stor k was in- 
creased to $1,500,000, Sept. 1, 1925, and 
to $3,000,000. Oct, 1. 1928* Practically all 
Of tbe 30.000 shares are held in escrow 
in Moscow by the Bank for Foreign 
Trad*- under various names for the Peo- 
ples Commissariat of Foreign Trade. 
John C. Ohsol or a representative of the 
law firm of Simpson, Thatcher & Bart- 
lett have satisfied the statutory require- 
ment of one American director In other 
respects, Amtorg is Russian. 

Naturally American courts have gone 
beyond curbstone opinions of Amtorg's 
dual nationality, A court opinion, when 
the Treasury Department in 1930 ac- 
cused the corporation of being an agent 
of the Soviet Government to dump 
matches on the American market, ruled 
that it is "under control of the Soviet 
Government but a citizen of New York .** 

By its license from the Peoples Com- 
missariat of Foreign Trade, Amtorg is 
allowed 2*2 per cent commission on its 
transactions but must remit 50 per cent 



of net receipts up to $100,000. and 60 per 
cent after that, to the Commissariat in 
Moscow. 

Vigilant income tax collectors hopped 
on this. The court ruled that the remit- 
tance was not a part of profits but a 
license fee for the privilege of doing 
business in the Soviet Union. Amtorg's 
Moscow office, as Russian as the Krem- 
lin, is technically a branch of the New 
York corporation which gives it the dis- 
tinction of being the largest, if not the 
only, foreign concern allowed to carry 
on a merchandising business in Russia 

A means of opening trade 

BEFORE Amtorg, efforts of the Soviet 
Government to revive the once flourish- 
big Russian trade with the United 
States met many obstacles. Since this 
country had not recognized the new 
Government, Russia could not establish 
an official trade mission, A commercial 
agency without diplomatic standing 
might be involved in litigation over 
some $800,000,000 in claims against Old 
Russia- 

The hysteria may be amusing today 
but it was serious then. On March 10, 
1919, our State Department received a 
communication from Ludwig C, A, K. 
Martens enclosing his appointment by 



Georges Chicherin, then Peoples Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, as the Com- 
missariat's representative to open com- 
mercial relations with the United States. 
Mr. Martens, once an exile with Lenin 
in Switzerland, had reached the United 
States in 1916, writing for Navy &?ir in 
New York as did Trotzky. Still hopeful 
at that tune of realizing on the supplies 
given the Kerensky Government, two 
American divisions were shivering in 
Russia, and Washington still recognized 
Bakhmetev, appointed by the late czar, 
as head of the embassy in Washington, 
The Martens letter still rests in the de- 
partment's "to be answered" file, 

Martens went ahead buying machin- 
ery, tools and pipe and taking orders 
for Russian furs, lumber, flax and min- 
erals. One hitch, handicapping to busi- 
ness, was that the State Department 
would not approve the transfer of 
$200,000,000 in gold or issue export li- 
censes. In addition to his role of big 
business man. Martens also made 
speeches. The late A, Mitchell Palmer 
was leading the country's greatest witch 
hunt, the Albany legislature had ex- 
pelled five Socialist members, and the 
New York Union League Club — f earful 
that Martens would overthrow the Gov- 
ernment — led a squad of state police 
and private detectives in a raid on his 
office in New York. 

Thus the promising Soviet business 
ended after three months. Attorney 
General Palmer, by that time deporting 
Americans as well as aliens, booked 
Martens for the "Soviet Ark,*' as the 
public had dubbed it. The Department of 
Commerce held up the deportation or- 
der but Commissar Chieherin called him 
home, canceling $100,000,000 of orders 
in the United States with a disquieting 
comment that they were only an opener 
for $1,000,000,000. Martens sailed Jan. 
21, 1921, got out of business and at last 
report, in 1944, was writing a Soviet en- 
cyclopedia. 

Though diplomatic relations were 
nonexistent, political relations touchy 
;ind the Soviet Union largely viewed as 




Much of Russia s prewar industrial equip- 
ment, which was made in America, has 
been destroyed by the enemy and she 
looks to us for replacements 
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A Slight Error of $100,000 



A LEADING rubber company was 
„ using a large sheet for its tire 
factory orders. It carried complete 
data, formulae for batch mixing, 
production instructions, etc. 
Numerous copies of the order 
were required. 

Illegibility of words and figures 
in some of the copies caused mis- 
takes—a 3 would be mistaken for 
a 5— a 6 for an 8 — batch mixes 
were spoiled — materials lost— time 
wasted. 




Investigation disclosed that mis- 
reading of figures due to faint im- 
pression, blurred reproduction or 
misalignment was costing at least 
$100,000 a year. 

New Duplicating Methods Stopped Losses 

The company installed a Multilith 
duplicator using a Systemat as the 
reproducing master sheet for the 
large factory order form. The Sys- 
temat comes to them with the form 
itself already on it in reproducing 
ink, and the production specifica- 
tions are typed or written in direct- 
ly on the Systemat. Both are repro- 
duced in a single run in any desired 
number of copies. Each copy is in 
perfect alignment, each accurate 



and clear— last copy as legible as 
the first. Errors have been elimi- 
nated, losses stopped. 

Multilith Systemat duplicating is 
a recent development, new to many 
businesses. It opens up scores of 
ways in many different departments 
to revolutionize paper work sys- 
tems, to lighten monotonous* pains- 
taking repetitive work and save 
time and money. Find out what it 
can do for your company. Phone 
our local office or write the Re- 
search and Methods Department of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply de- 
partments in all principal cities 
of the world. 



Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 

Mullllith Mod, k from $39* to $3,725 
Mulrifiraph Mocfolt hem % MO to $2,033 



Multiaraph 

mm m if *t § u 5 j* j r ffff m 

SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 



a W€ird land of wolves, romance and in- 
trigue, venturesome American business 
went ahead on its own, Interests asso- 
ciated with W. Averill Harriman, pres- 
ent American Ambassador in Moscow, 
were prominent. When the Soviet gov- 
ernment organized Derutra {Deutsche 
Russtcho Trans part Gt sctlschaft) as its 
s,>ir- forwarding agent, half its stock was 
held by the (lovernment and half by the 
Harriman group and the Hamburg- 
American line. 

In 1925, the Harrirnan interests got a 
concession for the manganese properties 
at Chiatoun in Stalin's own Georgia re- 
public Moscow bought it back later. The 
next year, the same interests proposed 
a $35,000, 000 loan to finance German ex- 
ports to Russia 

New type of trade 

AS A prarticu) apprnHch t«i meeting the 
difficulties of currying on trade be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the U. S,. 
Amtorg, an Amt*rie;m corpora- 
tion, was set up. A similar 
method was already working 
in England with Atcob and 
later in South America with 
Y wihamtary. 

Amtorg put business with 
the United States on a stable 
basis Including 1941. Sovici 
purchases in this country have 
been nior. than $1 ,0of>,000.no(> 
compared to sales of $324,000.- 
000, a 13 to four trade balance 
in favor of the United States. 
Over the year??, annual pu? - 
chases averaged $58,700,000. 
and sales, $18,000,000. 

Purchases reached $114,000.- 
000 in 1&30. and since the low 
year of 1633 — the only one 
where the trade balance was 
unfavorable to the United 
States — climbed close to the 
same high figure in 1941, Am- 
torg's office expenses have been 
$800,000 in a single yc;ir 

Through the years, Amtorg 
has reflected changes in the 
Soviet Union and in the United 
States. It has cleared its skirts 
of activities which are closer to 
public opinion than to com- 
merce nnd has withdrawn, ex- 
cept in a brokerage capacity, 
from negotiations between Am- 
erican firms and certain Soviet 
government combines per- 
mitted in export and import 
trade. The greatest change in 
Amtorg's operations followed the si^n 
ingof the lend-lease agreement, June 11. 
1942, and the appearance of the "Soviet 
Government Purchasing Commission in 
the USA ." four months later. 

Some of the firms which follow Am- 
torg*s corporate form and Soviet al- 
legiance are the result of that corpora- 
tion's self purges Others always have 
been independent All are in New York 
City, a roster of activities which reflect 
Moscow, but are not handled by Amtorg 

Sovphoto Agency has a monopoly on 
liie distribution of photographs from 



the Soviet Union. Sovkino, now Artkino, 
enjoys a similar monopoly of Russian 
movies or purchases of American films. 
Am-Rus Music Agency, Inc., replaced 
the Am-Rus Music Corporation and has 
granted a contract with the Leeds Music 
Corporation for handling the rental li- 
brary of Soviet music for performance 
here and the publication of Am-Rus 
editions of certain Soviet music, 

Amtorg escaped the biggest headache 
when its book business was transferred 
to Amkniga, later Mezhkniga, then 
Bookniga, and now Four Continent Book 
Corporation. "Book-Kniga," the same 
word in two languages, was charged 
with failing to register as an agent Of 
a foreign government, its three top ofn- 
eials receiving fines and prison sen- 
tences. 

The 20 odd export or import com- 
bines in the Soviet Union are not inde- 
pendent of Amtorg in the United States, 
For instance. Stankoimport, a combine 
for specialized machine tools, might 




Russia will raise all her own food but 
American tractors will help do the job 



send representatives to the United 
States to select what it wanted but Am* 
torg would handle the delivery and pay 
the American manufacturer. In the 
same way, if Exportkhleb, a combine 
which handles food and agricultural 
products, made a sale to an American 
firm, Amtorg would deliver the order 
and forward payment to the combine 
in the Soviet Union. 

Except for the business of the big 
combines* Amtorg is a middleman be* 
tween American consumers or producers 
and those in the Soviet Union* the latter 



being the Government, The Ameri 
business man's first and last contact 
regardless of any intermediate negotia- 
tions. Is through Amtorg* 

In its middleman role, Amtorg is more 
active in advertising American products 
to its own people than In introducing 
Soviet products to the Unite** States. 
American business competes for con* 
sumers whereas government business 
and Amtorg's mentality is Russian 
though its body is American expects 
theconsumerlo look for the merchandise. 

American firms advertise 

INREKLAMA solicits advertising from 
American firms lor Soviet publications 
and for Amtorg's monthly, American 
Etttpnn rttift. printed in the United 
States in Russian for circulation in the 
Soviet Union. Its particular pet is Cata- 
logue of American Engineering and In- 
thtstrif, also in Russian, with 5,000 circu- 
lation in the Soviet Union. 

Amtorg has not advertised 
in the United States in seven 
years, and has promoted only 
one exhibition of Soviet goods. 
In contrast, it urges American 
producers to exhibit in Mos- 
_ cow, 

So what will the Soviet 
Union buy in the United States 
and what does it have to sell, 
the latter the important essen- 
tial if it does not expect to do 
business on American credits 
and loans? 

Every indication is that it 
• will be a greater market than 
ever before for American busi- 
ness. Big orders already are 
being placed: with General 
Electric and Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company for nine 
turbogenerators to replace and 
increase the capacity of those 
destroyed at Dnieprostroi ; with 
du Pont for synthetic rubber 
plants; with International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph for a new 
nation-wide communications 
installation and with many con- 
cerns for machinery, including 
mining. The latter brought a 
protest from John L. Lewis' 
United Mine Workers that no 
machinery would be available 
for American mines if ail the 
orders were accepted. 

A tentative order from Mos- 
cow, more potent with opposi- 
tion, is for ships — reports say- 
ing that Russia will specify that only 
C.LO. union members work on their con- 
struction. More ships may not be built 
as 60 already have been tentatively al- 
located to fly the flag of the hammer and 
sickle while title remains with our Gov- 
ernment. 

Moscow was highly indignant when 
I was there, because the U.S. banned im- 
ports produced by prison labor. Most 
Soviet prisoners were at forced labor. 
Possibly Moscow believes that, if the 
United States could decide who should 
not work on its Imports, the Soviet 
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ri thinking about work after the war, don't overlook 
the 230,000 miles of steel "highways" which the 
railroads have built and maintain at their own ex- 
pense. These "highways" provide jobs for more than 
a quarter of a million men working on construction 
and maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for 
more than a million other railroad workers — besides 
still other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies are 
produced. 

More than that*- the railroads pay real taxes on 
- highways," not for their own special benefit, 
but for the support of schools and other general 
ices, including public highways and sired*. 



»erv 
Ukftc 



roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these "highways," and in addition more 
than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 
in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 
be required. 

So there's another highway program which could 
make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
own way, which includes the payment of the general 
taxes upon which governmental services depend. 



ASSOCIATION Or 

AMERICAN RAILROADS 



fter ihe last war, between 1020 and 1030, the rail- 




Two Ways to Solve 
Your Proiluct Marking Problem 



MULL IT OVER OH 
THE GOLF COURSE 



Right now you're up to your cars in war production. But you 
probably are still thinking about a new product to be made 
when peace comes. You're also probably thinking about mar- 
keting that product . . . how to trademark it, package it or how 
to get your story across at the point of sale, among other things. 

That's where Dennison comes in. Whatever your marking 
problem, remember there's more than a century of specialized 
experience at your beck and call here in Framtngham. So when 
the time comes, put your problems up to 

PAPER SPECIALISTS FOR OVER k CENTURY 

We'll be Rlad to help you plan today the ipeeial toga or labels that can 
be manufactured tomorrow. Present production at Denmson is given 
over to war work, but development work with the leaders of American 
industr> still goes on Kvidences of past performances are given in an 
interesting booklet on product marking and identification. Get the 
coupon that will bring yours to you in the mail today. 




Denminm Manufacturing Company 
74 Foril Ave., Fromtnithnm. Maai. 

Please »emi me without obliga- 
tion, booklet "If You Could Only 
Be at Every Point of Sale/' 



Name ■ . , 

Firm 

St- & No* 
City 



Zone 



State 




Union could specify who should work an 

what it buys. 

The half dozen big contracts men- 
tioned above arc only high spots in what 
the Soviet Union will want from the 
Americ an market. E. C. Ropes, chief of 
the Russian division of our Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, fore* 
sees a demand for $1,000,000,000 of Am- 
erican supplies in the years imn edtately 
sifter the war, in every line of production 
except food. 

American business men who have 
traded with the Soviet Union know what 
it will want after the war. American 
engineers, specialists and equipment 
helped the country toward its present 
industrialization. It now* must replace 
mar him ry thai hus worn out or been 
destroyed, Russia hopes to manufacture 
its own consumer goods but the demand 
is tor, urgent and much must be import- 
ed in addition to factory equipment, from 
railroad rolling stock to lighter ma- 
chinery. 

Soviet has much to sell 

WHAT the Soviet Union has to sell to 
balance its import ledger is not as well 
known. Furs head the list. Seven Ameri- 
can companies keep fur buyers in Mos- 
cow. An American firm was a steady 
customer for anthracite coal, another for 
prepared fish, another for lumber. A 
shipload of matches and cigarettes would 
find a ready market. Manganese, asbes- 
tos, chrome, gold, platinum and other 
minerals, radium, caviar, sausage cas- 
ings, linens, nuts and mushrooms are 
familiar. 

Those are only a few of the things 
American business may want from the 
Soviet Union, Buying may be as profit- 
able as selling. Mr, Ropes has listed more 
than 200 commodities, large and small, 
which have been imported into the 
United States from the Soviet Union in 
15 years. There may be an American 
market for many more. 

Business men who are interested 
should write for the list. After that they 
can do business with Amtorg. Amtorg 
may be too Russian to ballyhoo what it 
has to sell but, if a prospective customer 
knows what he wants, it will try to get 
it and if the American producer has 
something to sell, it will give him an 
opportunity to bid. 

At present. Am t org's business is 
largely absorbed by the Soviet Purchas- 
ing Commission. Amtorg's former presi- 
dent, K, L Lukashev, and many em- 
ployees were transferred to the commis- 
sion. M. M. Gousev succeeded hum The 
commission is a war creation, its staff of 
1,500 with their families overflowing the 
big, eight-story former Yorkshire Apart- 
ments in Washington, 

Russia's birthrate is not declining 
and the commission's private kindergar- 
ten has 60 growing Bolsheviks, The com- 
mission does a one-way business — noth- 
ing to sell. It specifies what goods are 
wanted for military needs and our Army, 
Navy or Treasury department makes the 
{Continued on page 75} 
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"EXTENDED COVERAGE"/^ 

may suggest this . . . 




but do you know ivhat they mean in Fire Insurance? 



"Extended coverage' is something 
everybody who carries fire insurance 
should know about. It might save 

you a very heavy loss some day. 

• • • 
Suppose your property is damaged or 
destroyed by Windstorm, Had, Rior, 
Civil Commotion, Aircraft, Vehicles 
or certain types of Explosion or 
Smoke— what then? 

• mm 

Right here is where an "extended 
overage endorsement" comes in. It 
xtends your fire insurance policy to 
idude these additional risks. The 
xtra cost is very small, The extra 

rocection is very great. 

• • • 

To enable you to have changes made 



in your insurance at a moment's 
notice, the Aetna Insurance Group 
sells only through reliable local agents 
and brokers. You can depend on these 
representatives to give you expert 
advice on your insurance needs , . . 
CO come to your assistance in event 
of loss. 

• • • 

It is a further satisfaction to know 
that when your policies are with a 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, they are backed by both a paid- 
in capital and surplus. 

• ■ • 

Don't Guess About Insurance 
— CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 



[/hire /S/d "poncyhoider hos 

s ever suffered loss 
Aetna to 



because of failure of the 
meet its obligations. 



WARS 

1 B46 

Mexican 
War 

1861 

Civil 
War 

1898 
Spanish- 
American 

War 

1917 
World 
War I 

1941 
World 
War 2 



CONFLAGRATIONS 
1835 — New York City 
1845— New York City 
1851 —San Francisco 
1866— Portland, Me. 
1871— Chicago 
U 7 2 — Boston 
1677 -St, John, N. 6. 
1 889 — S*attle;Spokane 
1901 — Jacksonville, Fla. 
1904 — Baltimore 
1906^-San Francisco 
1908 — Chelsea 
191 4 — Salem 
1 94 1— Fall River 



DEPRESSIONS 

1819 

1837 
1843 
1857 
1873 
1893 
1907 
1921 
T929 




mm 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 




;RVIH 



Lhittt /o 
LELAND STOWE 
Blue Network 
SaiurJays 7:1} p. m. r E.W.T. 



AETNA INSURANCE CO. ■ THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. • THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO, 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO- • STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, • STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y, 



Spite Fences 



on 



State Lines 



By DONN LAYNE 




BaCK in the days of imr greal-great- 
grandfathers, three New Enjoin nd states 
closed their ports to outside shipping 
This made Connecticut mad. She thr ew 
her ports wide open and imposed re- 
strictions on imports from Massachu- 
setts. Meanwhile New York City mer- 
chants who saw thousands of dollars 
flowing out of the city in payment for 
fuel from Connecticut, and for nutter, 
cheese, chickens and vegetables- from 
New Jersey, imposed high clearance 
fees and duties on these imported items. 

New Jersey retaliated by taxing New 
York's Sandy Hook lighthouse $1,800 
a year for the us» <<r hh.ii pint <<; 
sand. Connecticut business men, meet- 
ing ;ti N« u London, signed an agree* 
ment I % 250 minimum fine for the first 
offense) to carry on no commercial in- 
tercourse with New York City, Soon 
these communities were trading noth- 
ing but name-calling, which soon spread 
to other states. 

Vermont and New Hampshire started 
a fight over the sovereignty of a number 
of Connecticut river towns -an armed 
conflict which soon brought in New 
York and lined threatened frontiers 
with trigger-happy troops. 

Business got so exciting that a rifle 
hall was almost to be expected with ev- 
ery other com m ere ml transaction. 



FOR health and safety, states must regulate their trade 
with other states. But sometimes barriers are set up to 
provide an undue advantage or to get even with someone 



Such trade barriers and business bick- 
erings between the states were largely 
instrumental m drawing tog^-Un-i ih« 
leaders of that period to frame a fckm] 
constitution and to organize a strong 
central government. Only 158 years ago. 
in a letter urging a Constitutional Con- 
vention, James Madison wrote: 

"The practice of many states in re- 
stricting the commercial intercourse 
with other states and putting their pro- 
duction and manufactures on the same 
footing with those of foreign nations, 
though not contrary to the Federal 
Articles, is certainly adverse to the 
spirit of the union, and tends to beget 
retaliating regulations, not less expen- 
sive and vexatious to themselves than 
they are destructive of the general har- 
mony.** 

Thus it came about that our Constitu* 
tion included these words: 

*\ . , no state shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for 



executing its Inspection laws; and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts, 
laid by any state on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the Treasury of 
the United States ; and all such laws shall 
be subject to the revision and control 
of the Congress, No state shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage. . . 

After the Constitution was ratified, 
the bickering and trade barriers faded 
away and our nation began to prosper 
as no other country has ever done. 

Today many persons fear that restric- 
tive barriers are being revived- They 
point to 3,000 state laws and regulations 
that govern and restrict interstate com- 
merce. Most of these laws were intended 
as legitimate exercises of the enacting 
state to protect the safety, health and 
welfare of its citizens, but the line where 
propriety leaves off and selfishness 
takes over is so hazy that even well in- 
tended statutes frequently have ham- 
pering results on commerce. These in- 
spire neighboring states to repay in 
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Timirr tut Wtk&m e*r*«i A'"** t* 8. P*f. No, ***.ffr;.;. 
granted t»*i. P#t«*f faml0\§m *\*fipti*4 wf rv» r*q*«if. 



How to wake up . . . the hard way 



Just "144*1" the gadget alx>vr for, »ay, 
seven oYlock. And nr\f morning it 

1- mil out of bed . . > 1* v dropping 
clown ami banging you on the head! 

Most people, we feel fairly sure, 
\w>nl*l settle for an ordinary alarm 
clock instead. For why do thin*;* 
the hard way when there's an easy 
one lit hand ? 

Take pay roll -preparing as another 
caM* in |Munl, There** an coster wav 
to do that, too! ITs ihe Comptom- 
eter Cheek, onl-P. i\ n»H IS. hi . . . 



and it ran put an end forever to the 
perpetual filing, posting and book- 
keeping that bogs your department 
down. 

One short form takes care of jivr 
operations! Because the system is so 

>imi|»Ii\ \oii fan fnui|detf On- |iav 
roll and haveehec ks in the employees' 
hands in a remarkably short lime. 
And the f Comptometer unshod is 
flexible. Kvery machine works a full 
week. There are no peak loads on 
one day. 



Gel a complete outline of this 
lower cost, quicker way from your 
nearest Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative. There is no charge for hi> 
service. The (Comptometer, made 
onlv hv Fell & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co.* 1712 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 2-, 111., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 

COMPTOMETER 

tta v 1 PHf. mv. 
Ad*inm-C*lcutMting MjcMmi mnd M*tS»d« 



kind with laws that are frankly puni 
Carried far enough such a program 
• mid eventually Balkanize the United 

tales into a collection of small princi- 
palities with customs officials at every 
port of entry. 

As proof that such a day may be 

< loser than we realize, tin- custom is to 
point to the reflations governing in- 
terstate trucks. No one denies the need 
of regulation both for safety and high- 
way upkeep 

Obviously, out-of-state trucks may 
reasonably be expected to help pay for 
the upkeep of the roads they use. But 
the question is how much? The answer 
ts various and is influenced by certain 
factors. A small, thickly populated 
state, for instance, has more revenues 
to build heavier, wider highways than 
a thinly populated state with vast acre- 
age which must stretch highway funds 
Qffle? hundreds of miles of roads. 

Full fees for short trips 

some 19 states every interstate truck, 
wherever owned, must pay full regis- 
tration fees and other taxes. (A few 
minor exceptions for occasional trips are 
allowed J These fees, which increase 
sharply with the tonnage of the truck, 
range from $30 to $400 on a fiw-tor, 

track* 

If a returned veteran should decide 
to go into the trucking business in Ala* 
bama. and his first load took him to 
North Carolina, he would have to pay 
1 ignoring the extra fees if a trailer is 
involved) Alabama. $400; Georgia, 
400; South Carolina, $300; and North 
Carolina. $11— a total of $1,111 for fees 
on a five-ton truck. 

In some states it is possible for inter- 
Late trucks to pay a mileage tax in lieu 
of registration charges, but these are 
often higher for "foreign" than 
for local trucks. In addition to 
registration fees, eight states 
have enacted gross receipts taxes 
for motor carriers ranging from 
one-half of one per cent of gross 
receipts in Montana to six p* i 
cent in North Carolina. In addi- 
tion to other costs, 15 states also 
levy ati valorem, caravan, spe- 
cific ownership, ton-mile* excise, 
franchise, or surtax taxes — to be 
paid by all commercial trucks 
passing through. 

Having paid the fees the truck* 
er isn't done. 

If he starts in Rhode Island, he 
is permitted a total weight of 
:VJ, SOU pounds, At the Connect! - 
« ut line the maximum drops to 
45.000. At the New York border 
It jumps to 50,000. New Jersey 
permits 60,000 pounds; Mary- 
land, 52.800; Virginia, 40.000: 
and Texas 38,000 pounds. In the 
4h states then are 11' different 
weight limits for one type of 
truck. 

To confound the trucker still 
more, there are maximum dt* 
mensions for width, height and 
length of motor vehicles — not to 



foe dozen or more 
ing requirements calling for minimum 
and maximum numbers of amber, green, 
yellow, white and red lights to be placed 
in front, top. side and rear of vehicles. 
Most states agree on eight feet as a 
maximum width Even so, Kentucky 
fined a truck driver $27 because a knot 
in the rope holding the cargo ex< • ed» _d 
the width limit by an inch. 

But, as for height, four stairs have 
no limit, while others have limits rang- 
ing from 11 to lilK f* f, t. vvith 12H the 

most common. 

Restrictions on (nine of them) over- 
all length vary between the states Ken- 
tucky limits maximum length to .15 
feet; California and four other states 
specify 60 feet; most states allow 45 
feet; while Maryland and Massac husetts 
have no limit. Four states won't allow 
full trailers on their highways, although 
permitting tractor*- semitrailers. White 
11 states have no limitation on the num- 
lui ..f t railers tit be used. 

Adding to the confusion is legislation 
governing iMithVrs, fenders, steering 
gear, windshield wipers, defrosters, 
tool kits, tire extinguishers, locks and 
keys, bumpers, windshields, fuel tanks 
and required lettering of specified size, 
color and position on the truck. 

Buses also face a variety of limitations 
governing passenger eapa< ity. Weight, 
length, lights and special fees. 

Railroads, even after years of opera* 
tion are not exempt Rolling stock sim- 
ply passing through a state is often 
taxed. Four states limit the number of 
cars on a freight train, and 14 have 
extra man" laws requiring special em- 
ployees on trains within their borders. 

Cities, towns and counties have com- 
pUi ated the situation further with spe- 
cial regulations and extra taxes for 
commercial vehicles. 
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household maintenance class met here to 
I want you to do a few things after dinner 1 



a worthy local purpose, it is still 
that a non-uniformity, that ma: 
truck which is legal in one state illegal 

almost everywhere vh 
ate handicap to commerce. Although 
always present, such a handicap may 
pass unnoticed hence unrepaired un 
til its effects become dramatically ap 
parent* as when South Carolina peach 
growers suffered large losses because 
.state laws, unfavorable to out-of-state 
trucks, made it extremely difficult t 
move the rrnp to market. 

Plants bonded for health 

STATE protection of health frequently 
leads to involvements almost as compli 

cated as those in transportation. No 
state, of course, wants to import dis 
eased livestock or plants. Still, in addi 
tion to registration, state license and 
inspection fees range from 91 to $500 
while, m some places, out-of-state 
nurserymen must post bonds from $500 
to $5,000, name the principal involved 
and disclose the terms of sale of each 
transaction, 

That wide range of payments and the 
fact that some states pet along without 
registration implies that readjustment 
everywhere is worth cons 
ts ddfn ult to sec what en 
a law, such as one state 
eggs shipped in must be 
eign eggs" when domestic eggs of equal 
quality may be labelled 'fresh eggs 

Fair regulations, of course, encour- 
age business by eliminating unfair com 
petition Sometimes they are necessary 
to safeguard domestic production aa 
happened not long ago when an eastern 
community found itself almost withou 
milk. 

some time another community 
which had overproduction o 
ni ilk had been shipping its sur 
plus, at low price, into the east 
ern region. Discouraged local 
producers, unable to compete* 
gradually reduced their herds 
Then the neighboring surplus 
disappeared. 

The result was a seasonal glut 
at ruinous prices for part of the 
year, and a milk shortage later 
to the detriment of the consum- 
ing area. 

To prevent such a situation, 
most state "milk sheds" require 
extra license fees and taxes on 
imported milk and insist that 
any milk that leaks through the 
charges must be "pure." That is 
a natural precaution— but few 
states seem to have faith in their 
neighbors' definition of "purity.** 
Two states require that all 
milk sold within their borders 
be pasteurized there. And to be 
sure that milk is produced and 
kept under conditions specified 
by the health department of the 
district where it is to be sold, 
many detailed regulations have 
been put into effect. No matter 
how pure, milk cannot enter the 
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A few of the manufacturers who profit 

BY BEING LOCATED IN METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 



*t£?*4l ft, 

hoaiz 
1 oose- wiles 

STANDARD BRANDS 
SWIFT 
VAN CAMP 

CANADA DRY 
COCA COLA 

NATIONAL LEAD 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
GllDDEN 
PARAEFVNE 



This NEW-West book tells why.. 

In Metropolitan Oakland Area,.. the Natural Industrial Center of 
the Hew West... are the plants of more than 1 70 nationally known 
manufacturers, and of hundreds of other firms chat distribute their 
products on the Coast and throughout the Eleven Western States. 

Our new 48 -page book, It's An Amazing Nvw 11%/, tells the basic reasons 
why these factories UkjClJ here. Markets of the West.. . low-cost distribution 
by rail, air, water and highway. natural resources ... power... mild climate... 
the outstanding advantages of Metropolitan Oakland Area as a manufacturing 
and distributing center. ..and as a place to live and work and play... are among 
the many important subjects covered. 

Brief, at-a-glance text tells the main story. Statistical rabies supply details. 
If you have a western manufacturing or distributing problem, you need this 
book. WRITE FOR IT NOW I 



CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will 
supply details of your western problems, 
we will prepare a Cunjuhntutl } Spatal Survey, 
keyed directly ro your particular western op- 
eration and giving full details that will pro- 
vide an accurate picture of the entire set up. 



We suggest rhar you work out all prelimin- 
aries now, including the selection of your 
Metropolitan Oakland Area sire, so that you 
will be ready for a Hying start the moment 
peace comes. 

Ask for It's An Amazing NEW Wtsi today 



METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 389 Chamber of Commerce Bid* . Oakland 1 2. Giiifomii 




ALBANY BERKELEY EMERYVILLE HARVARD LIVtflMORE^ OAKLANlT PIEDMONT PLEASANT ON SAlTtEANDRO RUNAl ! i 




It took prk ision, thousands of men, and many years to build 
the pyramids. The space between the sixteen-ton blocks was only 
one live hundredth of an inch*. Here was accuracy and engineer- 
ing skill unequalled in any other structure for many centuries. 
Precision made it possible for the pyramids to weather over four 
thousand years to give us the greatest monument of Egypt in the 
days of the Pharaohs. 

h takes precision of an even higher calibre to build the Taps, 
Hobs, Cages, and special Threading Tools lhat are Detroit Tap 
<fc Tool Co.'s contribution to today's and tomorrow's history. 
Their undeviating quality, unerring accuracy, and masterly crafts- 
manship are vital to manufacturers who insist on the efficiency 
and economy lhat only threading equipment of great precision 
can produce. That's why the designers of tomorrow's better prod- 
ucts specify Detroit Tap & Tool Co. Taps, Hobs, Gages, and Spe- 
cial Threading Tools. 

BRIM, TOMORROW'S GAGING AND THREADING PROBLEMS TO US TODAY 

I i»i Ltimplcit: mf or million on the Ji w ti<pnn nt of the machine 
%crcw thread* *cn6 for tree cqpv of the new hooklcl. "Thread* 
• >( Dtmny ' -S«,nU your ftguc»i on vmf tnmpam kucrhcAii 




D E T R 




I T 



TAP & TOOL CO. 

843? BUTLER avenue - DETkOlT 11, MICHIGAN 



MS 



CROUKD TAPS » GflOUKD THREAD HOBS * THHEAtS GAGES • SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND £ ACES 



Nation's Capital markets, for instance, 
unless it has come from cows that have 
been "wiped clean, teat by teat, with a 
hemstitched linen towel of specified di- 
mensions used by a man sitting on a 
three-legged stool in a barn that has a 
smooth ceiling/' 

Milk products such as cheese, ice 
cream and canned milk are also sub- 
jected to many restraints and regula- 
tions, and, as with most laws dealing 
with interstate commerce, the lack of 
uniformity is appalling. 

However, the milk product around 
which the greatest storm now centers 
is butter. Naturally a person who buys 
butter wants protection against sub- 
stitutes. The laws which give him that 
protection, and the arguments now go- 
ing on about them and the whole butter 
vs. substitute situation, are so hot that a 
spectator does well to keep his distance. 

Many regulations for drink 

AS THE states protect their citizens' 
health and assure their food supply, so 
they strive to maintain their sobriety — 
with equally divergent techniques. 

State laws prescribe what manner of 
hquor may be sold t when and in what 
posture it may be drunk- — sitting at a 
table, at the bar t standing, not standing. 
In some states liquor may be served 
with meals — elsewhere it cannot *e. 
Here it may not be sold before noon, 
there, not after midnight. 

Alabama taxes manufacturers of al- 
coholic beverages $1,000 a year for each 
place of manufacture — but wine makers 
using 75 per cent or more of Alabama 
raw materials in their winery pay only 
$25 for each place of manufacture. At 
least 25 states grant tax exemptions to 
home producers using home products. 

Georgia levies a tax of five cents a 
gallon on "domestic" wine but the wines 
of other states must pay 40 cents. Wash- 
ington state dealers who handle do- 
mestic wines exclusively pay $50 annual 
license fee, but the importer must pay 
five times that much. Solicitors for for- 
eign beverages in Massachusetts are 
charged $100 to $300 for annual fees as 
against the $10 fee of those selling the 
local product. 

In fact, no matter where the retailer, 
wholesaler or maker of alcoholic bever- 
ages turns, he finds that the tax collec- 
tors of practically every state and poli- 
tical subdivision have singled him out 
for special attention. 

Almost all the states and hundreds of 
communities have also set up general 
preference laws favoring their own 
workers, contractors, products or print- 
ing. Chain stores, insurance companies 
and dozens of other commercial activi- 
ties have also been made subjects of 
both state and local discriminations. 

Another barrier, know^n as the Green 
River (Wyo.) ordinance, enacted by 
many communities, demands that "for- 
eign" hawkers, vendors and traveling 
salesmen, particularly house-to-house 
operators, must register and pay spe- 
cial fees running from 50 cents to $350 
a day for the right to solicit orders. Sub- 
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In 5 Years, Over 200 New Products 
at Work io 30 Basic U.S. Industries! 




Paprr makers usv many ilitfereul IV>- < ^ 
Prmluets for sizing impregnation timl 
lamination of their pnxlueU. 



HERE is Petroleum's newest 
advance — amazing non- 
li if moating products used in proc- 
essing operations. They are called 
Socony-Vacuum Process Products. 

Already, there are hundreds of 
these products — over £00 added 
in the past five years to improve 
operations and lower costs in 30 
industries. 

Slill there's no limit in si^M. 
New products and new applica- 
tions are being added all the time. 




In tlio electrical industry Process Prod- 
ucts arc employe*! to provide protvHive 
coating* for wires, in.tnlainrs. etc* 



It's really a new service bo indus- 
try. Socony-Vacuum engineers 
study your processing operations; 
show you what new products to 
use. Where special m > <U <- ;i l1 f«n 
special research, Socony-Vacumn 
scientists work on the problem. 

Let your Socony-Vacuum Rep- 
resentative give you full details. 



socony-vacltm oil ro., int., 

•M Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.. and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company; 
General Petroleum Corp, of California. 




A new wax emulsion, spra yerl on potatoes 
itncl other vegetables, keeps moisture ' 
tmcteria out: protects during shipment 




Cosmetic*, too. benefit from petroleum 
prut loots. Jlotli mirrorrystalliue wnxes 
petrolatums help improve the 
quality uf water-tree er earns. 




Compounded with rubber, a Pr O CCfti 
Pwxfuet forms a hliu on rubber good* 
ami mlures sou rherkintf or iTm*kii»g. 



A New Service to Industry by 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 



^W^J^M Amazing Story of 

IP Process Products 
Research and Service 



sftfffi is what's behind every 
(ijjjy Trailmobile on the road! 




A f/tat^ mo Jem bt s df t M tt&S plant 'shown above) 
.ind well -equipped branch factories at Berkeley, 
California .md Charlotte, North Carolina. 




Modem production j act I tttex and methods — second to 
none in chc industry— for turning out tough, low- 
COSt-per-mile trailers. 




A \i\tsotttd> resourceful engineering staff which in- 
cludes some of the best minds in the business . . , 
backed up by a highly-skilled production organization. 



to* 




A nation- u ide net work of Strvicenters ... 55 of them 
strategically located and equipped to give fast, ex- 
pert repair and maintenance service on all makes of 
trailers. Ask for an up-to-date list. 

The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio, Berke- 
ley 2, California, Charlotte, North 
Carolina Branches m principal 

cities. 




Trailmobile 



fercial Trailer* for War ond Peace • The Vital link in Flexible Transportation 



anee and other salesmen not residents 
of the town are thus discouraged or pre- 
vented from doing business. 

Sometimes the trade restriction is a 
part of another statute. A Western city 
fire-safety regulation required that all 
doors on electrical switch- boxes must 
open in a certain unusual specified man- 
ner , That kind of a box was manufac- 
turer] locally. 

Building codes are restrictive 

CLOSELY akin to StIOh restrictions are 
the numerous building codes governing 
the use or non-use of specified materials 
sponsored by some manufacturers, con- 
tractors and the local building trades. 

Sometimes the restriction is not even 
in the law. In New York City, Local No 
3 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has an agreement 
with local electrical manufacturers and 
contractors, under which the contrac- 
tors and union workers refuse to install 
Lighting fixtures, low tension switch- 
boards, signaling equipment, panel 
boxes, control equipment, switches, high 
tension cables, armored BX cable, wire, 
outlet boxes, branch circuits and feed- 
ers, made by outside manufacturers. 

This boycott is so effective that the 
union president can dictate who shall 
be a contractor and who shall not. In a 
case in the U, S. District Court, a local 
Sign manufacturer testified that, when 
he asked for a union contract, the presi- 
dent of this union said: 

"We don't want your shop because, 
after all. the small man makes it harder 
for the bigger shops to be in business 
. . , Business is business. We are operat- 
ing for a profit and we can't bother 
round with a little shop. . ♦ /* 

This trade barrier battle between the 
states is, at present, partly suspended 
When restrictions began to interfere 
with the transport of war materials and 
vital supplies, most of the states agreed 
to forget about their respective inhibi- 
tions so far as war shipments were con- 
cerned. 

Furthermore, the Council of State 
Governments, which for seven years has 
been trying to prevent the extension of 
interstate trade barriers and to re* 
establish free trade among the states 
through state cooperative action, has 
been very effective in getting nd of some 
of the most annoying and unfair regula- 
tions, as well as bringing more states 
into the reciprocity agreements. 

Even so, there is no cause for cele- 
bration. Just recently, Maryland's Mont- 
gomery County barred doctors licensed 
in Washington (even though they live 
in Montgomery County) from crossing 
the line to treat patients unless they first 
obtain a full Maryland license. In re- 
taliation, the District of Columbia has 
barred Maryland doctors from practic- 
ing there. 

A sick man whose nearest doctor *s 
across the line will see at once the re- 
sults of this kind of regulation. The re- 
sults of others, unfortunately, are not 
so painfully brought home but, if post- 
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We turned the tables . . . 





Yes, we did just that! For in aic welding, position 
can often make the difference between tough jobs 
and easy ones, between high costs or low costs. 

To solve the problem, P&H engineers conceived 
the idea of mounting heavy work on tables that 
could be rotated and tilted. It gave operators the 
advantage of welding in the easy down-hand 
position; permitted the use of larger electrodes. 
It assured better welding results, raised the effi- 
ciency of welding operators — made costs curves 
drop sharply. 

Today these rotating tables, known as We/ding 
Positioners, have become an indispensable ad- 
junct to welding throughout the metal fabricating 
trades. 

Welding Positioners are but one of many impor- 
tant contributions which P&H has made to the field 



of arc welding. New improvements, new innova- 
tions are coming every day to extend the applica- 
tions of axe welding in all types of industry. 
It is natural that many of these developments 



should originate here, for P&H is not only one of 
the largest builders of arc welding equipment, but 
also one of its largest users* 



Matiulotturen of 
Overhead Crones ■ Electric Hoittc 
Excavator* • Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders ■ Welding Electrod*i 

MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 



P&H 



III ARM | SCH II (.1 R 

"A- CORPORATION ^ 

"Tw win . WMDKC HKHHH» ■ «OI0U A3 



UtmiDtJ ■ flfLlllC CUKI1 ■ MCfllHIS 





'orfraif a 

MECHANICAL MIND 

More i> a Iridcn Pttlly Automatic Calculator w w\\ its 
streamlined coders removed — a figuring instrument 
comprised of thousands of parts of in tun to precision 
which work together in perfec t coordination to produce 
answer- of ai>-oIiit*' accuracy, 

Tln> rridrii < <>nn i\nl mul huili meehanieal mind reduces 
multiplication, division, addition and ^infraction to it* 
Minph^L l-M mi. McreU ^ t in ih. I n tors and toueh the 
proper key.*. for tilth a Fridfn the ealculator and not the 
operator does the tvork. 

Why mil put ihi* tireless and unfailing meehaniral mind 
to work on your figure production ' < ..m.n t your local 
Fridfti Representative, or write to the Home Office in San 
Lea mho, California, for complete information regarding 
these calculators which are available when application* 
for delivery have been approved by IhcYV. P, B. 



Frulrn Mfrhttnirnt nnti inttructionnl Sm ir+ i* nvnitnl$te in ttpptvtximat+tv 
250 ( om^Hinv t*afttralt*d Sntt* Agrnri** throughout the V, JL and fawrfgi 




FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 

HOME OmcE AND PLANT • SVN LELVSeMO, CU.IKOHMA, IS*. SALES AND SCBVICC TllhOLCIMJl f THE lORLD 



ie strength 

and vigor the country hopes for, some 

uniformity is necessary. Health, safety, 
and decency must be protected but the 

average citizen can invest some well- 
spent time in determining that the type 
or regulation designed for the job is not 
also a trade barrier —whether it is a 
necessary exerei.se of authority or a sick 
trfok to provide undue advantage for 
somebody. 

In the long run, such vigilance is bet- 
tor, though perhaps not so immediately 
practical as the action taken by the 
citizens of a certain state. There they 
fleeted a sheriff whose platform was 
"non -enforcement of the motor vehicle 
laws." 



We've Stopped 
Hunch Hiring 

{Cont inurii faun 2 ? t I 

or-maile" test, carefully constructed for 
unur "two-hands-one-foot" machine, 
will tell you plenty about Mildred 
White s ability to make good on your 
job. and a precision eyesight test at 20 
inches will take the guesswork out of 
the eye-sight requirements for your 
lens-grinders' positions. 

A test which is really designed for a 
particular job will sell itself to you. 

After conversion* it will be extremely 
important to test prospective applicants, 
because by then, the old hiring methods 
will have even more disadvantages than 
now 

For one thing, mediocre and even poor 
workers will have experience. Employ- 
ers have been forced to keep them on 
during the war. On the other hand, many 
good workers will be coming out of the 
service, with little or no experience to 
present at the employment office. There- 
fore, experience alone won't be a satis- 
factory basis for hiring. It will dis- 
criminate against the good worker and 
select too many costly, inefficient work- 
ers. 

Guesswork or hunch hiring will like- 
wise be expensive. M is lit workers v ill 
talk their way in, and have to be got 
rid of. That is bad for the company's 
personnel relations and bad for the mis- 
fit's self-respect. 

With testing, however, you can per- 
suade a man that the company has no 
job that fits him. 

If he has passed the tests and been 
hired, he will have more self-assurance 
on the job, even at the beginning. The 
foreman, too, being assured that he has 
a tested applicant to work with, will be 
more likely to have patience in the train- 
ing period and later, 

All of this seems to recommend pre- 
employment testing highly for the em- 
ployer who really wants to get his share 
of the good workers and cut his costs at 
the same time. 

After all, why not do your hiring the 
efficient way? 
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War Fund . . . 



ONCE a year a financial con- 
tribution Is asked to help sup- 
port the work that is freely 

... 



GIVE 



IHE WAR id not ended. Even when the 
last gun is fired, it will be many months, 
perhaps years, before all the fighting 
men are home. Even then many men will 
be in hospitals for long periods of re* 
covery. 

The war is far from being over for 
the Red Cross. That should be engraved 
on your mind when you make your con- 
tribution to the Red Cross War Fund 
campaign this March* 

Last year the Red Cross aided over 
60,000 victims of disaster. It shipped 
prisoners of war 10,800,000 food parcels 
and additional parcels of clothing and 
medical supplies. It maintained more 
than 700 clubs and rest homes overseas* 
Chibmobiles, theaters, bathing beaches, 
canteens helped things overseas, too. 

Last year more than 80,000 volunteers 
were trained for hospital service. First 
aid, home nursing, water safety training 
continued. Through the Red Cross, 
15,000 nurses were recruited for service 
In the Army and Navy. 

The Red Cross Blood Donor Service 
now supplies whole blood to the armed 
forces in addition to providing for the 
plasma program. Whole blood is flown 
to the war theaters where It is used to 
supplement plasma transfusions. 

There are 1,600 Red Cross hospital 
workers overseas. They provide medical 
social service and recreation to the 
wounded and advise concerning govern- 
ment benefits and Red Cross services 
available on their return home. 

The Red Cross has 200 clubmobiles in 
operation. Of these, 39 are clnemobiles 
Which bring movies and music to our 
fighting men in the field. 

Three hours after the Initial landing 
on Leyte, American Bed Cross men had 
established beach-head canteens serv- 
ing coffee and other refreshments. 

Special home*nursing courses; flight 
kits for wounded being evacuated; read- 
ing matter and other material for hos- 
pital ships and other patients* 

It is all too much to forget when you 
contribute to the War Fund campaign, 

E4«i 
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THE never-ending war on in- 
dustrial inefficiency and 
waste is your war, too,— the fight- 
ing of it a cooperative effort. 
Your equipment problems, how- 
ever insurmountable they may 
seem, are excellent targets for 
Cleaver-Brooks engineers. 

Many industries serving 
farm, factory, highway, institu- 
tions, and military services have 
learned this to their own benefit. 
Cleaver-Brooks produce re- 
search and development are in 
the minds and hands of engi~ 
neers who readily defy the 
books in order to produce more 
productive, more practical, more 
efficient machines. 

You tell us your problems, 
particularly chose involving 



Steam or heat for power, pro- 
cessing, construction and other 
uses, and we will gladly take up 
the battle for greater efficiency 
and less waste in your plant. 
Perhaps we alreadv have or can 
design and build the equipment 
to do the job — . better. 




Cleaver- Brooks oil-fired iieim generator of 
the type in service at military bases. Cleaver- 
Brooks products include bituminous bcarimj 
equipment and tpeciai units for the armed 
forces for wster - dun I line, betritoa;, dista* 
fecttOf , »terilirjDs and other important hf* 
Siemc need*. 



Cleaver- Brooks 



MILWAUKEE 9 H 



COMPANY 



WISCONSIN 




tlfAVfft-BftOOtfS PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
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Air Express Gains 
3 Days, Saves '4,150 




A Pi ant in California fares a uhuf-dowfi for want of critical equipment made in 

New Jersey. Figuring a loss of 51,500 for every day his pljnt i* idle, the pre^lml 
picks up a phone and orders the equipment sent Air Express, even though the 
shipment is sizeable. (When time means money, Air Express pays— always!) 



i 
k 

the COST? Higher, yes. Hut by air, coast-to- 
coast delivery is made overnight — rather 
than in 3 or more days by other means. 
Air Express cost, by ' the way, includes 
imperial pickup and deli very a 





WOULDN'T YOU pay more to save a whole lot 
more? That's why thousands of manufac- 
turers use Air Express as a matter of routine. 
Heavy or light, large or small, if shipment 
fits in a plane, it can go Air Express. 



Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 

Z5 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for 14*38. more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2.000 miles for $17.30, at a speed of three miles a minute-wtth C0*t 
in. In-::::- i ,1 pi. k-up and deliver) in all I ( S, < itiea and principal towns* (Often 
- Lm. •■! . d< Iivitv I ' tween airport towns and cities.) Direct wmiietOfeorctoffor^pi 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 





0*75 fWSBKf &xsr 

Writ •Today fo r"Quizzical Quizz", a book* 
let packed with facts that will help you 
l ft^ l ^^>s L solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
k — Express Agency, Air Express Division, 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, Or ask 
for il at anv Airline or Express office* 

Pbonr RAILWAY IXPMSS AOfNCY, A IS iXP«SS DIVISIO N 
R t printing live AIRL1NM of .h« Umlorf Sl«1*» 



If You Moke It, 
Can You Sell It? 

(Continual from patje i^f 
materials are available, (It does not 
serve famished civilian market; to 
demonstrate that alarm clacks, for ex* 
ample, can be produced for 60 cents 
each in a certain locality, if nobody 
there has the manpower or materials 
to make them Is that any reason why 
another city should not be permitted to 
make them for $119, if manpower and 
materials are available'*) 

4, Price determinations should be 
made on the basis of negotiations, not 
on the basis of penalties and compul- 
sions imposed under threat of civil ac- 
tions in the federal courts. 

5, Extra costs incident to quick re* 
conversion, to take advantage of tempo- 
rary supply situations in manpower anil 
materials, should be considered m fix- 
ing tentative seasonal prices. fOnly by 
absorbing the added costs of quick ad- 
justment and hasty production can hun- 
dreds of small pools of surplus materials 
be diverted promptly to civilian items.) 

Fair prices are needed 

AS EVERY business man knows, OPA 
has been dealing vigorously with the 
problems of reconversion pricing for six 
months. Many satisfactory solutions 
have been reached in some of the major 
lines of production. Others are in the 
works. Through the industry advisory 
committees, the various OPA divisions 
are making an earnest and laudable ef- 
fort to arrive at the right answers, 

Success En this work will go far to- 
ward heading off postwar inflation. 
Government statisticians estimate that 
the American neople now have some- 
thing more than $100,000,000,000 accu- 
mulated in liquid savings. Sound pricing 
policies will be imperative to flourishing 
business. Runaway prices in a starved 
civilian market with more than $100,- 
000,000,000 in ready purchasing power 
hanging over it, could dislocate the en- 
tire national economy for several years. 

Every business man wants to help m 
the solution of this basic problem. De- 
spite his dislike for government forms 
and questionnaires, the business man- 
ager would prefer to work his prices out 
on a sound and common-sense basis. In 
this effort, he must be accorded busi- 
nesslike treatment by the operating 
agencies of Government. Almost no- 
where in business do we ever find those 
ideal conditions of production which 
justify the theoretical minimum prices 
of the slide-rule calculators. In every 
situation, some factor in the production 
equation is likely to be out of joint. Prac- 
tical men realize this, and solve their 
problems accordingly. OPA can help in 
that direction. 

The prize is great — more production, 
which is, after all, the one real check 
on rising prices. 
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Chevrolet Cars and Trucks an 
Chevrolet Dealers Have Met the 
Test of Leadershi 




CHEVROLET 




TO 



Truck 
ANY 



You can be sure of this . . .WAR LEADERS WILL BE POSTWAR LEADERS, too! 
Meanwhile, may we suggest that you con- Chevrolet* arrive in volume. Chevrolet deal- 
tinue to con 5 erve your car or truck by get- ers have efficient mechanics, modern tools 
ting skilled, dependable service at your and equipment and Chevrolet-engineered 
Chevrolet dealer's until the day when new parts. ... Buy war bonds-speed the victory. 

CHEVROLET 

"FIRST IN SERVICE " 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, C.n. fo » A» 0 » O r. Corpcrafian, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 



They Get All the Credit 

By PAUL D. GREEN 




Every hamlet has credit bureau informa- 
tion and exchanges it with larger bureaus 



N an upper New York Stale town a disturbed mnn entered 
police headquarters. 

"Could you help me locate someone who has moved from 
a certain address?'* he asked the officer at the desk. 

The policeman shook his head. "You might try the credit 
bureau. Moving companies send them names of every per- 
son they move." 

The man hurried over to the credit bureau 

"Do you have any record of Mrs, John Doe who lived at 
42 Sycamore Street ?" he asked. 

The man looked through the files and found a can I. 

"Here we are Mrs, John Doe moved this morning to 144 
Pine Street-" 

"Thanks." said the distraught gentleman. "She's my wnV 
I just got home and discovered she'd moved out with ail the 
furniture." 

This is typical of the extent of the services a credit bu- 
reau performs. It's an even money chance that your name 
is on record at one of the nation's 1.300 agencies organized 
under the aegis of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica, Mori- than 5o muo. » names are on file at these offices 

with considerable personal history attached to each name. 
Almost every person who has ever bought the first bedroom 
set on time, or signed a lease or clothed himself on the cuff 
tabbed as good or not so good at one or more credit offices. 

Cooperation in retail credit 

IT matters not where you are in the United Slates, there is 
a credit bureau for your town, be it a milk stop, crossroads 
or metropolis. The bureaus are closely knit into a powerful 
cooperative group which feeds them reams of advice on the 
conduct of their affairs from their home offices at St. Louis, 
Mo. Each bureau is formed with the approval of the 
A.C.B.A., ever on the alert for the opportunity of adding 
more members where territories become lively. 

They may vary widely in set-up from a m Jtual non-profit 
association, as 79 per cent of them are. to an out-and-out 
corporation. Most of the bureaus are full-blown organiza- 
tions but some are adjuncts of the local chamber of com- 
merce, others are run in connection with the local real 
♦ state and insurance agency. A few are situated in general 
stores. 



CREDIT managers don't give credit any 
more because of the way people comb their 
hair. There is a nation-wide system which 
shows on what that credit can be based 



ll you could dip into the files of th« j local bureau you'd 
tun I out such pertinent things about your neighbor as how 
much rent he pays how often he's moved, his employment, 
rharge accounts, marital status. If he got into financial 
trouble and made the papers, there'll be a record, since the 
bureaus habitually note every published item of suits and 
judgments for delinquents If the fellow once took a flyer 
in forgoing checks, or dead-beat ing retail stores, that will 
he there Newspapers and trade papers are scanned assidu- 
ously for any item which may bear on a person's financial 
stability and entries are made on name cards whether or 
not :ui inquiry has ever been made about him* 

Not everybody can have access to these interesting per- 
sonal statistics, however. They are released only to bona 
fuh members of a credit bureau who have legitimate busi- 
nesses making use of charge accounts, installment accounts, 
personal loans or other forms of credit. This takes in a lot 
of territory and includes besides the obvious users, hospi- 
tals, doctors, schools, country clubs, night clubs, and funeral 
directors 

Doctors are notoriously in need of credit advisers — the 
tales of their low-collection percentages are legion^ One 
West Coast medico, weary of the sheaf of unpaid bills 
stuffed in his desk year after year, broke the log jam by 
writing each of his more affluent patients that, if his bill 
wer e paid, the doctor could cancel the indebtedness of one of 
the needier for Christmas. Another medical man willed 
thousands of dollars in unpaid bills to the local orphanage. 
They were paid promptly. 

T*i develop and maintain complete credit records is a 




Files of information in credit bureaus often 
aid in the location of missing persons 
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* . i as practiced in (lie 

Kodak Camera Works 



makes simulant comparisons 
"dead as the Dodo' 9 



From a Kodachrome original 



• in iipftrcMrh [irriiM lir»n, they mar*iiif\ 
errors . . . with 'be *i ><»mparalnr" llm) 
nuiiiin[\ j tiny talliera pjrt l(JO lime-, 

projecting Its irna^e against a mazier 
< -lurt. Any variation Iron) the model 
means rejection of the part. 

Ser\ inp human progress 

through piiotogniphy 

i REMEMBER CLARK FIELD — the fil^t 

Philippine fighting? — How three pestt 

'.. 1 1 1 1 lr — r iu n .1 «li i/rn bar tri eil 

early-model Flying Fortresses our buys 
uent out time alter time — $ to 10 
hombers against the whole Jap Heel — 
IK hours Jl a Mreleh in the ihr- no 
lighter protection — >hot full of hole* hy 
*warnvs of Zeros — fighting to the lu^t % 
Theirs is a stern example to us. 
II I J X' — AND HOLD — MOKE W AH JlO.NUS. 
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rnH'iixH'i.ws at Kodak deal with "in 
1 visible elements": splitting light wa\r- 
instead of hairs . , . or at ruraldv splitting 
a second into 1000 equal fractions 

(iages they use every day, in cheeking 
the precise shape and size of camera parts, 
are accurate to hundred-thousandths p 
an tui li. Some of the caniria pai 1^ them 
selves are so tin) that the\ must be handled 
under optical magiufication in inspection 
and assembly, 

"Quality control" as it is rolled at 
die Kottitk (jtmera \l orks y ho* hen true the 
most exacting of sciences — yet ocer the wars 
has been systematized to the point uhere it 
represents only a smalt fraction of the cost 
of \tmr camera. 

This small fraction is by far the mo, 
i in porta n t pa rt of the price. 

It means the difference between a camera 
that performs and keeps on per] 'arming* get- 
ting great pictures year after year— and one 
that "looks swell" on the counter, bat shows 
it* loch of precision where ii hurts , 
\ our photographic film. 



ost 

m 



if 



Kodak precision lias been a hmg lime 
£ rowing. Thousands ot Kodaks and 
Brownies, "as good as new" in performance 
after 10 or 20 years of use, demonstrate 
ii- historic importance to photography. 

"Postwar" Kodaks, now with lite Army 
and Navy, are the precision tools of 
Military Photography. Other postwar 
Kodaks are on the designing boards or in 
test operation. You'll have precision to 
higher Standards than ever before, itr a 
wide choice of models and prices , . . 
cameras thai make your dreams come true ! 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, >. Y. 
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tJi many jittr 'tim. 



/t//m<? COMBS UP FOR MORE 



< t > doubt you usually think of coal 
Billing as an underground job. It is, of 
ourse. But now that extra quantities of 
uel are needed, operations in many 
iclds are being carried out on the sur- 
ace too — and millions of additional 
ons of coal arc being "mined'* in 
>road daylight. 

In strip mining, as this surface mining 
s called, the top Loer ol earth above 
he coal seam is loosened with high e\- 
>tosives and removed by huge power 
liovels, like the one illustrated here, 
vhich scoops up 35 cubic yards at one 
Mte. In addition, hundreds ol bulldozers, 
Iraglines, scrapers, tractors and trucks 
ia\c been brought into serv ice to speed 
jp production. 

Naturally, all operations are on a big 
icale, including the use of explosives* 
n some instances overburdens 50 feet 



deep, HO feel long and more than 200 
feet across, ,ire "shot'* down and loos- 
ened into easily handled material in one 
multiple blast! The success or failure 
of such operations depends greatly on 
the proper a pplication of explosives. 

Here the skill and experience 
of ( yanamid explosive engineers 
in developing a special line of 
explosives for this purpose are 
proving ol vital importance. 
Their work, indeed, is one of the 
factors that has made possible the 
economical production of more 
than sixty-live million tons of coal 
in IV 12 and seventy-six and a 
half noil ion tons in 194 3. 

The manufacture of industrial 
explosives and the improvement 
of their quality and efficiency for 
use m mining, quarrying, road 



building and other construction are 
I unctions in which Cyanamid has long 
taken a leading role. It is part of the 
broad scale chemical service through 
which (v ana mid is helping to make 
industrial progress. 



C 



American 
Cyanamid Company 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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mammoth task, depending a great deal 
on the guidance of national headquar- 
ters, and also on the heads of credit of- 
fices. Typical of the men in the credit 
movement is the recently elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, energetic A. B. Buckeridge 
of Rockville Center, N, Y, The amiable 
Mr. Buckeridge also happens to be Gen- 
eral Manager of the Credit Bureau or 
Greater Now York, the largest in the 
world, with more than 5,000,000 names 
on file. 

Mr. Buckeridge is an enthusiast on 
credit, having been connected with the 
business since its inception over 28 years 
ago. At present his duties are of na- 
tional scope, involving the formulating 
of national plans for the postwar posi- 
tion of credit bureau men* 

Using his own bureau as an example, 
Mr. Buckeridge outlines how they go 
about obtaining information. His bu- 
reau's methods are used throughout the 
country to varying degree. Every in- 
quiry from a member about a new per- 
son automatically adds a name to their 
files forever. If the name was already on 
file, it has listed against it all previous 
inquiries and reports by stores, or any- 
• one giving them credit. If any one of 
them had requested a "special*' or de- 
tailed resume of a person's activities, a 
copy is attached to his file. Every mem- 
ber is continually impressed with the 
idea of reporting delinquencies immedi- 
ately, which they do at the rate of 6,000 
monthly in normal times. 

Special credit notices 

IN EXCHANGE, bureaus cooperate 
with retail stores by flashing them spe- 
cial advices such as notices of husbands 
refusing to recognize debts Incurred by 
their wives. One irate woman who found 
.1 she could get no more credit at her 
favorite shops as the result of such a 
flash, promptly went to her husband's 
office for a reconciliation. He called off 
the restriction on her debts, whereupon 
she went to town. The flood of bills he 
got at the month's end caused him to 
notify the local credit bureau, 

"Cut her off again. And this time 
make it permanent." 

When a member requests special in- 
formation up to date, the bureau sendi. 
[ out an investigator who interviews peo- 
l pie who come in contact with the sub- 
I Ject — his landlord, employer or neigh- 
borhood grocer. In normal times, the 
New York bureau alone receives 3,000 
[ inquiries daily of which 20 per cent are 
new names not on record. Thus it adds 
18,000 new names a month. 

If you're a member of the credit bu- 
reau, you can get the Information any 
^ay you want it, straight, diluted or 
lied with interesting anecdotes. You 
in get it by mail, messenger, telephone, 
sletype or telautograph and some day 
-Mr. Buckeridge hopes — by television, 
le speedy business of the muitimillion 
loll a r turnover of department stores 
id banks necessitates many instant 
decisions, and nothing but a telauto- 
graph or teletype will do. Twenty-eight 
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Commercial Controls 
Corporation 

of Rochester, Neiv York 
is honored to announce that the 

Army-Navy 
Production Award 

for 

High Achievement in War Production 

was presented, to the 
A/Leu and Women of Plants A and B 
on Friday, February i6, it) 43 
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0 Arrnur plaic must he flawless or our 
soldiers will be endangered. Engineers 
must know the metal is perfect . . . so an 
X-Ray picture gives proof in one look. 

Quick proof also is important in your 
business figuring. You must know the 
figures are right . . . anil the Printing 
Calculator s tape proves all factors in 
one look. 

Notice the tape as the machine prorates the electric light expense 
of $112.75 for three departments. Floor spaces are 1362, 1135, and 
1223 sq. ft. with SO. 030309 tS the cost per Kg. ft. The machine 
multiplies the cost by the square feet in each department, and finds 
and proves the prorated expense of S41.2H, $34.40, and $37.07. 

Take a look . , . the printed tape is your permanent proof. You 
know you're right the first time, 

ONLY the all-purpose Printing Calculator prints as it multiplies, 
divides, adds and subtracts* It saves time and avoids mistakes be- 
cause the re 's no copying from dials, no need for extra proof. 

Inexperienced clerks figure on this machine easily from the very 
first day because of its simplified operation. The 10-numeral-key 
keyboard requires no specialized training and leads naturally to 
touch operation* 

In every kind of figure work— statistics, billing, pay- 
rolls, etc. — the Printing Calculator aids business to 
more accurate fast figuring. Let it aid YOU 
Phone the nearest Remington Rand office for 
a demonstration Today, or write to us at 
Buffalo 5, N. Y., tor the free bookletTOPS. 

1 hi Printing Cahutator is available on WPB 
approval, to help tonwrvc manpower, expedite 
uaruork, maintain neceuary civilian economy. 
Talk it over with oar representative. 






<UT0MAtlc PRIflIlflG 

CALCULATOR 




The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division 



New York stores have direct wires 
the telautograph set-up in the bureau* 
office, so they can receive up to date 
eredit dope while a customer is still pon- 
dering the color of a lamp shade. 

Credit bureaus cooperate with each 
other in a national network of exchange. 
The average bureau's files include more 
1 ho n 20 per cent of out-of-towners 
peoph* who visited the place on vacation, 
or buying trips, or temporary w^rk. An 
oflh.v in Chicago may be advised that a 
person whose record is on file there is 
moving t«.' California. Forthwith a eop> 
of his record is forwarded to the sunny 
state so he can begin charge purchases 
immediately. 

The main purpose of a credit bureau 
is to supply information, not to pass 
judgment on a person's eredit standing. 
None of the nation's bureaus comments 
on whether or not credit should be ex- 
tended. They merely supply the facts 
that will enable a credit manager to 
decide for himself. With complete in- 
formation at his disposal, it is hard for 
him to make a bad guess. He also has 
the nationally high percentage of hon- 
esty working with him. Losses from 
charge sales to Arms using credit bu- 
reau information are less than one-half 
of one per cent of sales. On the other 
hand, numerous cases have been rc- 
ported small business firms selling 
on credit without recourse to bureau 
records with losses running as high fi$ 
ten per cent — the difference between 
profit and loss. 

Help for bad accounts 

THE credit bureaus are ready to help 
you collect the small margin of bad ac- 
counts which are unavoidable. They op- 
erate expert skip-tracing units for bad 
checks and professional dead-beats. Our 
current prosperous economy has slowed 
down this department somewhat be- 
cause prosperity has opened up new 
and more lucrative fields of financial 
finagling for habitual sharpstcrs. Some- 
times collection efforts take credit men 
far abroad, such as the job the New York 
Credit Bureau was called upon to do 
with the accounts of Sloppy Joe f s in 
Havana when the war cut off its tourist 
trade. 

Sometimes a nicely put letter can do 
the trick. Recently the collection depart- 
ment, attempting to collect a small bill 
from a Midwest lawyer, found that 
no other lawyer would handle the case. 
So the collection manager wrote the lo- 
cal sheriff — name unknown — a letter 
asking his cooperation, The answer 
came back promptly, with a check 
drawn by the sheriff, who happened to 
be the debtor. 

Sometimes employers ask the bureau 
to investigate potential employees, or 
to supply credit information on old ones. 
Employers have found that a person 
who is overladen with debts reflects it 
in his work and disposition. Credit 
standing is a true reflection of a man's 
character, indicating his stability, hon- 
esty and that he keeps his promises. 

Bureaus are occasionally assigned to 
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Peerless Pumps 

. , . bring deserts to life - supply water for entire cities 



The irrigation juunf ■ |>tmis mit oh u ills of hmI 

clear water from deep underground.. -arid waste- 
land turns green and bears liuil, In great < hies 

nd hiMiimingrat -lories, batteries of pomps supply 

hundreds of thousands of gallons of life-giving 
watei even minute. WhtTtVtJ wtitfi is pnmjuti- 



t ities. fat toi ics. r .int lies, over seas with 0111 armed 
iort cs—l'ecj less hniijis ale kmm n and |ii clei red. 

Whatever its type— Turbine, Hi -Lift or Hydro- 
foil— every Peeriesa Blimp embodies the superb 
angineerrng.ad\ ant ed design and sound construc- 
tion thai is typical of all products made by FMC. 



Food Machinery Corporation m 



EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 

MAM !U I f -MM. DIVISIONS: 



W 1 h.,,i- r, , 



j.i.r. iing«|«i 



FOOD MACHINERY C'.oHI'i MiATlON. Kll MtSllJt* CALIFORNIA . 
IHM DhX LAKELAND. FLORIDA; fl ARLINCEft, TEX A> 
JOHN R E A \ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LANSINC. MICHIGAN 
PBE»L£SS I- cm i' TMvistns 

LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIFORNIA ', CANTON. OHIO 



SHIACUE-SELXS DIVISION, II OOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
ANDFJisi i N B \FcSM!i>\ V U \N[> JtK AN-r UTLEll DIVISIONS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COM I' A NY. INC. 
MIDDLE TORT, NEW YORK 
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lihoifti Olllftir.il> viry* «f I 
lti-Lif| Pump. 

j S&tra Bfittm ~y Prrr- I 
fom Pomp, rv jng city [ 
oi L*>» Angrlci. 

1 1f' 
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if I ripht: Prrrtra Drrp 
Well Turin nr Pump in 
a C»li(ornta d»t*- grave 




FMC " wflirw BUFFALO" 

amphibious tanks. 7 of 
PMC's H major factories 
make "Water Buffi Jot" 
or tub-assemblic!i. 
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TYPICAL FMC PRODUCTS 




FLAVOR SEAL PROTECTIVE 

process...* porous film 
co keep fruiti and vege- 
tables fresh longer and 
reduce spoilage. 



FMC FOG FIRE FIGHTER . 

with 600 pounds nozzle 
pressure, atomises water 
to extinguish hottest fires 
almost instantly. 



FOOD CAMMING MACHINERY 

. complete line of equip- 
ment for the processing 
& canning of many types 
of food produces. 



INSECTICIOES AMD FUNGI- 

cioes . . a line of tfttitt, 
sprays and equipment pa 
protect farm crops from 
insects and diseases. 




CONTINUOUS STERILIZING 

LINE . . I And? r son -Barn • 
g rover) processing more 
than 70% of the nation's 
evaporated milk. 



BUT BONDS TO HELP WIN THC Wall TO PREVENT DICTATORSHIP FROM INVADING OUR SHORES TO HECP SAFE OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FOAM OF GOVERNMENT AMD 041ft BILL OF RIGHTS INTACT 



an INTELLIGENT 
COPY 
CAT- 




Be above the ordinary 
Enjoy Finer Tobacco, with 

ConntraDoctor 

the pipe smoker s 

ECONOMY- LUXURY 

27 pipefuls, for *J 




TRY IT TODAY 

l( your tleale* doean't hiive It— write Philip 
Morn* * Co. Lid. .Inc.. 119 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 



RUMt 

b luepr«" ts 



► "Challenging is the word for this 
hook . . . Thoroughly readable, it 
raise) most of the basic problems of 
the perplexed and perplexing new 
world that confronts us ... it is all 
sjiJ with admirable clarity and felicity 
of expression. The book is reconv 
mended reading for business men," 

— N. V. Timts Book Review 

F4RRAR A fflHFHAHT D*pt, NB, 
232 Madiien Avenue 
New York 1ft, N. Y. 

Pleaw xrnd me TOMORKOWS 

BUSINESS <& $2 so poKptft 
Q fcndoic check, 

Ntfltt- - ., « — t H ..T | JL , 

Addreti T .. l m ,_,,.,„ ,, , _ -1 r 

C»«y , Zone Sutc 




special surveys for such 
popularity of an item of merchandise, 
trends of reactions to current events, 
circulation of magazines. 

A major bureau feature is the "Locate 
Department 1 ' They have developed a 
comprehensive technique for tracing 
people and their efforts have been used 
for purposes far beyond their original in- 
tention For instance, they have helped 
And wandering husbands and wives, have 
cooperated with local police in locating 
inveterate swindlers and have trucked 
down heirs to sizable estates. 

A novel twist to the heir-locating de- 
partment came up recently. When a 
nrnoklyn roan was drawing up his will 
.it home, the lawyer went out on the 
street and asked a passer-by if he'd 
witness the will to make it legal. The 
stranger obliged by signing his name 
but the lawyer forgot to get his address. 
When the client died and the will was 
probated a search was instigated for 
the witness and the credit bureau was 
enlisted. They canvassed all of the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood with the same 
name as the witness to no avail. Finally 
the credit bureau man read of a large 
Bingo prize won at the neighborhood 
theater by r, man of the same name and 
he investigated. It was the missing wit- 
ness. 

Real estate companies use the bureau 
!or information about prospective ten- 
ants, not so much for their paying 
habits hot for their playing habits. 
Credit bureau files have turned up such 



cracking a door or two. 

All of this and much more is avail- 
able for the proper person or organiza- 
tion. But, fortunately for business men 
as a whole, the crack-pot and unstable 
♦ lenient is in the minority and Ameri- 
cans who use charge accounts or bor- 
row money are 99.96 per cent honest 
about paying their obligations. There 
was a time, during the depression, when 
end it standings of many people were 
endangered through circumstances be- 
yond t h e i r Control. Short-sighted 
prophets at the time predicted that the 
nation's debtors would almost unani- 
mously repudiate then debts, preferring 
bankruptcy to the nightmare of in- 
debtedness It is a remarkable recom- 
mendation of thi national character 
that the prophets were wrong and the 
vast majority of Americans met all of 
their obligations even though it took 
years for many. 

Help for shaky credit 

THK nation's credit bureaus rallied to 
the situation by helping thousands to 
recover their sagging credit standings 
They inaugurated n pooling system, 
whereby they t"<>k o\ n a person's debts 
and rationed out his income fairly until 
they were liquidated. 

This foresighted method of handling 
people's financial problems had a two- 
way advantage — it forestalled a bad 
credit record for a conscientious per- 




Landlords are more interested in who are 
noise-makers than in strict credit matters 



fascinating characters as the man who 
I kept a live alligator in his bath tub, an- 
I other who decorated apartment walls 
j with risque murals. The files are filled 
with records of struggling and profes- 
! sional musicians who practice their 
| toolings or string-stirrings in the wee 
| hours; and the names of chronic jitter- 
bugs who are forever rug-cutting until 
they shatter the chandeliers and nerves 
of the citizens beneath. The bureaus 
have a roster of habitual fire-bugs and 
people who are indifferent to a land- 



son beset by adverse conditions and 
automatically restricted further indebt- 
edness. 

This is a most important angle, ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckeridge, especially 
today. 

"There is an old saying," says Mr 
Buckcridge, "that a man who has no 
money, no credit and no friends is a 
poor man indeed. Keep your credit good 
—it is a great convenience when times 
are good and a wonderful help when 
thev are bad." 
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They Like Small Towns 




(Continued from pagm \i 
to reach- Garden*. Uwm, pti 
nahtng. hunting —all the outdooi 
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Easy Sailing Now...&«/ there 
may be Rough Going Ahead 



BUSINESS FAILURES 
AFTER WORLD WAR I 



LOOK at the in < niupanying chart . . . vJiieh .shows 
how failure* tiiuliiplitHl aft»r World War L In 
dir."*- years , . . from the l'»l*> level . . . the niimlwr of 
eomnienial and industrial failures jumped 2<>~ 
Current liabilities involved jumped $50%. 

NX ill hislor> W ill failures multiply again? No 

one knows. Kven now . . . upwU caused by unforeseen 
( |r \ i]opm< nU afh-r good* are shipped may Lave cus- 
tomers frozen . . . -»r wur^-. That's why manufacturers 
:md wholesalers in over 1 ">0 lines of business rarry 
American Credit Insurance . and why yon need it too, 

\rn*TUTin < redit Insurance (.1 ABANTEKS PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipl K 'd . . , pays you when your customers can't. Don't face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
* redit Indemnity Company of Ne* York, Dept. II . First National Bank Uuihliiig, 

Jtaltimore 2, Maryland. 
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American 
Credit Insurance 

Pays You When 
Your Customers Cant 



■i t< clinicians. It is possible to 
have a home In the country and be with- 
in five minutes* driving time of any of 

our plants except Toronto. 

'•6. In small towns it is necessary for 
t ho managers and for other employees 
to take an interest in service to the com- 
munity. In a small town a much larger 
percentage of people participate in citi- 
zenship obligations than in the larger 
renters- This makes better citizens and 
better Americans." 

And here are some obvious disadvan- 
tages : 

"1. Cenerallv speaking, everybody In 
town knows tne business of everybody 
else in town. Rumors about the manage- 
ment, including how much money the 
executives make, where they go, what 
they do, frequently exaggerated and 
frequently erroneous, often create bad 
feelings and jealousies which would not 
be possible, or at least would not be per- 
sonal, in a large city. 

"2, Transportation facilities are usu- 
ally not too good in a small town. Fre- 
quently there is only one railroad and 
one truck lino. This slows up shipments, 
but this disadvantage may be offset by 
the time saved in getting shipments on 
a train or a truck. 

"3. Special technical service is seldom 
available in a small town and it is neces- 
sary to go to one of the larger cities to 
get it. This makes the service expensive 
and sometimes slower. 

"4. The small town offers fewer rec- 
reational activities, 

"5. It is frequently necessary to make 
long automobile trips to do the neces- 
sary family shopping. We find, however, 
these trips also provide recreation. 

"6. For someone who did not care to 
take any part in citizenship responsibili- 
ties, the small town offers definite disad- 
vantages, because in a small town you 
are known, and if you have ability you 
are asked to do things. If someone 
wishes to lead an entirely selfish life, 
where he can do exactly what he w*ants 
to do without being bothered by any- 
body, he had better find an apartment in 
some large city. Then he can gear his 
life into the city groove and won't even 
have to bother to say hello to anybody." 

So there you are. The spokesmen for 
industry in small towns have covered 
at least the high spots of the case 
against big cities. 

Both have advantages and disadvan- 
tages. You pays your money and you 
takes your choice. Industry will con- 
tinue to do likewise. 
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' Miaouri Pacific uses a fleet of high pan - 
f General Afoton Diesel locomotive t to haul 

J£E5£3£^2S2l PUniNG RAILROADING ON A NEW PLANE 



THESE days the railroads are doing things 
that would have been impossible a few years 
ago. And one of their most powerful and mod- 
ern tools is the General Motors line of Diesel 
locomotives* 

Since the day that the first of these locomotives 
took the rails, they have rolled up the impressive 
total of more than 200 millions of miles of op- 
eration on America's major railroads. 



In the things they have done — moving t remendous 
loads, maintaining fast, regular schedules, always 
on the job — lies the forecast of a new day for 
railroading when the war is over. Then the full 
possibilities in Diesel motive power may be applied 
to the carrying of passengers and freight through- 
out the country. 

That is why it's a great new day for railroading, 
with greater days ahead. 



ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 



CM 

GENERAL MOTOR! 



DIESEL 
POWER 



locomotives ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, ttt. 

ENGINES #50 to 2000 HP . . CLEVELAND DffSFt ENGINE DIVIStON, CWbiuf If, Oho 



ENGINES J5roJ50 HP 



DfrftOir DffSfl ENGINE DIVISION Oorroit ?3. Midi. 




The Instrument is Secret 

. . • but not its Performance! 

The continued fine performance essential to the successful 
operation of precision instruments in warfare is assured when 
Morse Chain is used for power transmission. Whether they are 
small, delicate instruments, or large control units on sh'ps, 
Morse positive dn\cs are dependable in the severest service. 
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MOtlE CHAIN COMPANY • ITHACA, N. Y. * DITHOIT 1. MICH. 


• A iORG-WAiNIl INDUSTRY 




WITH A BACK OF STEEL 




From Maryland where 
good living is on ancient 
heritage we bring you . , . 

NATIONAL PREMIUM 
BEER 




iCt Inr out fin* old MAlTtANO UOf*f I 
MATKWAl mwttfC (OMPAMT, lAilttlOtft \ 



Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 

Sceel back of Speed Sweep brushe* U the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
tatter sweeping. Block is % usual size - easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide "spring and snap** 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper «p reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes J to 1 . 

FULLY GUARANTIED 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements* Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority racing. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 



m\ Milwaukee Dustless 

Qj HUSK COMPANY 

***** 522 N. 72nd St, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 



A New Road to 
Labor Peace 

(Continuf d from pntfo 26/ 
:\ transient curtailment of our liberties. 
They are part of a great cosmic trend 
H these forces are not met by some ade- 
quate counterforce which will arrest or 
at least divert them, we are on the high- 
road to all the tyrannies which our fore- 
fathers fought to escape. 

The world's history is replete with 
similar instances. It was for economic 
security that the people of Egypt sur- 
rendered their liberties in Joseph's time. 
The full granaries and the lean years 
forged the chains of Pharaoh, Corn 
brought from the provinces and dis- 
tributed by consuls and tribunes sub- 
verted the liberties of the Roman people. 

When we view the subject of labor 
relations in this light, it becomes more 
than a mere plant or factory problem. 
We begin tu see the deep cosmic signifi- 
cance of all that is going on around 
about ns. of a people willing to sell its 
birthright for a mess of pottage, of men 
disposing of hard-won freedoms to gain 
petty and temporary advantages. This 
surrender of liberty to government is 
one of the most dangerous trends in our 
times. 

Labor hopes to become tho master 
I fear that here, just as m Germany* it 
will become the slave unless there is a 
change in policy. 

A new understanding 

HOW is the trend to be corrected? To 
' my mind there Is only one way. That is 
| through the development of a new un- 
I derstanding between the employer and 
the employee. 

That may sound trite — but all the eter- 
nal verities are trite* You will find the 
same admonitions in the Psalms of 
David, in the Sermon on the Mount, in 
the Apostle John's immortal 14th and 
15th Chapters, in Paul's Letters. It is 
the great principle that democracy has 
struggled to establish through all the 
centuries: that men can only live at 
peace together and share the blessings 
of liberty if they recognize that each is 
hts brother's keeper. 

Let us be frank in admitting manage- 
ment's faults. We have made many mis- 
takes, probably no more than labor has 
made or is making, but we must assume 
our share. 

Psychologists tell us that the roots of 
reason are found in the emotions. The 
emotion that stems from insecurity is 
fear, a negative emotion. One negative 
is inclined to translate itself into an- 
other negative. Thus, fear soon is trans- 
lated also into hate — hate for what is 
believed to be the source of the fear. As 
we are all well aware, there was actual 
hatred in the hearts of many for the 
American business system during the 
great depression. 

Unfortunately, there were certain 
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FAST POURING 
IMPROVES 
UNIFORMITY 




7 



/ T , HE POURING LADLE shown above, casts six 
ingots at a time— the fastest casting rate in the 
brass ingot industry. 

As every foundryman knows, when molten brass is 
ready for pouring, the quicker it is cast the better 
the casting— and the same is true of ingot. 

In addition, here at Michigan Smelting & Refining 
you get rigid laboratory control, plus fifty years of 
"know-how", assuring ingot metal that will 
eliminate for you any possibility of trouble that 
might come from the metal itself. 

NON -FERROUS SCRAP METAL REFINERS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 



MICHIGAN SMELTING 
& REFINING 

Dttftiam of 

60HN ALUMINUM a BRASS CORPORATION 
OfTtOn 26. MICHIGAN 



X 



BUY WAR BONDS 



L '1 Gi If J J i J 5>!T "J Ef G 



£3* 



X 

Tf f I impact of cst.iu caws on ttu owners of private companies 
is often so £ft\u thai it may well he described as "Tax 
I i^htniui;/" The best financial "lightning rot!" that can be built 
to ward off this misfortune consists of ample liquid capital and 
an established market for equities in the enterprise. 

In recent years the owners of many a family-owned company 
or i. losely held corporation have found that by distributing part 
of their holdings to the investing public, they ha\e nude the 
whole enterprise stronger, more flexible, more stable for the 
future. 

Those who control well-established companies and who may 
hi considering partial sale of ownership are invited to consult 
with one of our partners. As investment bankers with bro.id expe- 
rience, we art in continuous toniau with markets and conditions, 
and will be pleased to discuss particulars such as recapitalization, 
cornet pricing and the pattern and timing of distribution. 



S/t/t c january 19-14 this firm has raised neti capital through 
public offerings for the foffouiug i ;or p^rations ; 



ATLAS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 

Nnttd tn«k*r of plywood parking 
race*. 

DIANA STORES CORPORATION 

A t h.im <►( Jf> Womrn't ^ppjrrl 
tf«>rr* in the StMifh Aiijtiiu Sutr^ 

NATIONAL CONTAINER CORPORATION 

,\ !i ><!irn: fiijrWr nf Wjfr pulp. 
Jtrali pap* rboard, comiitjitd ami 
■ Uhtc shipping LonlJtn<r« 

THf OftACtffTT COMPANY 

\1jnu f.u turtr of chvmKflli, inctud 
ir>i> thr liou\r liold rlcjninic prod 
act* "Drjnn" rid " Vt'md**", *f*n 
»nl'<-in -il tud i<il Midi* 

BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 

& 1 * >c*r (iumif<u turrr of nut*, 

Kit* jnd hum 



ALLEN BDOMONT LABORATORY, INC 

Prominent in rhr held of (*U* 
vition, riMntil turrr of tltrtronic 
Jrvicft and radjr ri^uipmrrit. 

SOLAR MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 

MiiLrr of electrical jtipliaru r« for 
inUuitn.il. radio jnd hnutehofd 
fit Id*. 

FRANKLIN STORES CORPORATION 

\ th.tm of *»2 wotiirn » Jipp.irt! 
morn in LotiMuiftN, Mi*eii- 

»ippi, Okl^homj. Afl im-o «nd 
Minnrtota. 

AMIRICAN PHFNOLIC CORPORATION 

ManuJji iurrr< of ptrutton pant 
for thr electronic and .nr.r.ih in 
dm(nr«: plaitic* tor rtcclrictl 

4nd induttriaJ t**t». Trade nam« 

* Vmphenol/' 



VAX ATLSTYNE, XOEL & CO. 



Mt Mr h f 



.Yrjr 1 or A Curb £*i hent^ 



52 VC'all Street, Nov York (5) 



theoreticians who added fuel to 
hatred of the system of competittv 
capitalism, who encouraged and stimu 
lated this hatred, and deliberately 
fanned the flames of popular discontent. 

It will be our responsibility in the 
world of tomorrow to replace the nega- 
tive* emotions of hatred and fear with 
the positive emotions of confidence and 
hope. Those positive emotions will 
spring only from a feeling of security 
on the part of the people. 

Ht-nee I am convinced that a floor 
under income is the next important 
economic advance in this country. Busi- 
ness, profiting by the mistakes of the 
past, must take the initiative in develop 
mi; a sound program for creating such 
a Moor. It is certain that if business fails 
to exem'se this initiative, the politician, 
through the medium of government 
will. Business will have lost one more 
opportunity to establish itself in public 
confidence as the creator of that "land 
of plenty" which characterizes America 
in the eyes of the people of the world. 

Business built America 

THE business men of America made 
this country what it is. We developed 
the civilization, the methods, and th«' 
practices, the speedy conversion of raw 
materials into finished goods, the mar* 
velous facilities for distribution at low 
t ost that has given this country » stand- 
ard of living far beyond that which any 
nation ever possessed. Unfortunately, 
having accomplished these benefits, we 
rested from our labors. We were con- 
tent to let the machine we had created 
roll, neglectful of the fact that the hu- 
man factor is always present and that 
human skill and supervision are neces- 
sary to keep the machine functioning. 
We marie no provision for breakdowns. 
When a breakdown occurred in 1929, 
it caught us flat-footed, bewildered, con- 
fused, uncertain of what to do. That Is 
when the politician seized leadership, 
and loaders of organized labor wrested 
the initiative from us. 

To recover that leadership, we must 
he forward-looking. We must have defi- 
nite, concrete plans for accomplishing 
the purposes we foresee as essential to 
a well organized society in this complex 
urban mechanized civilization of ours. 

It has always seemed strange to me 
that corporation executives should pay 
such close and careful attention to their 
annual depreciation accounts, weighing 
each factor that makes for inutility or 
obsolescence, calculating the life of each 
machine and providing for its replace- 
ment when the proper time comes, but 
ignoring the human factor. 

Maintenance of a proper depreciation 
account has long been considered the 
essence of good management. Yet cor- 
poration executives have largely ne- 
glected a far more essential item that 
makes for success in our respective en- 
terprise, that is, the human element. 
Rarely does one see a balance sheet 
that properly reflects a depreciation of 
this human element, that makes an 
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Whether you build Bombers or Trucks . . . 



annual charge off for services that a 
particular individual, be he worker or 
executive, will no longer render; that 
recognizes that time is as remorseless 
in dealing' with men as with machines, 
and that some day this highly valued 
employee with all his skill and knowl- 
edge must be replaced. 

We spe-k academically of "obsoles- 
cence in management" just as we speak 
3f "product obsolescence/' but we do 
nothing about it from an accounting 
standpoint- The time has come when 
good corporate practice, as well as 
sound labor relationship, demands that 
we evaluate this factor, make proper 
provision for it, and enter the cost in 
□ur operating expense and balance 
sheet. 

One last thought: What is advocated 
would be of little account unless con- 
temporaneously a better understand- 
ing is sought with those whom we em- 
ploy and their accredited representa- 
lives. By this I mean organized labor. 

To my mind, there is no substitute for 
the conference method, particularly the 
conference where each individual has an 
equal voice and an equal opportunity to 
express his opinion; where considera- 
tion is shown and gentility is the key- 
note of the assembly. Patience, toler- 
ance and understanding can accomplish 
miracles. 

There is much to undo, many failures 
to atone for. But only a resolute turn 
about and a daily advance on the new 
road will enable us to pinch off these 
salients of hate and misunderstanding 
and create a new atmosphere under 
which the private enterprise system 
may once more thrive and function. 
Only in this way can we build the demo- 
cratic America that we desire to hand 
down to our children. 

This is our solemn obligation, an ob- 
ligation to which business must rededi- 
cate itself NOW. 



How Russia 
Trades with Us 

(Continued from page 1,8) 
allotment, subject to the approval of 
the State Department, War Production 
Board and other agencies concerned. 
Only slightly more than half of $6,000,- 
000,000 which it has received under lend- 
lease, was munitions. 

Under lend-lease in the past fiscal 
year, theTJ.S.S.R. received $1^100,000,000 
worth of industrial materials and $600. ~ 
000,000 of agricultural products — in ad- 
dition to $1,700,000,000 of war munitions 
— which indicates its consuming capaci- 
ty. Using Amtorg's average purchases 
over 20 years as a yardstick, the Soviet 
Union has received as much in industrial 
and agricultural products in three and a 
quarter years under lend-lease as it 
would normally buy in the United States 
in 49 years. 

Before the commission appeared on 
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improved with a Kimpreg Surface 

A revolutionary new alloy-like materia! (lcxural strength; 2) provides resistance to 
is achieved by fusing to plywood's sur- moisture and vapor; 3} armor-plates against 
face a cured plastic skin of kimpr eg. Til \< extreme abra-inn; 4) prevents surface 
resultant material is not a plywood in the checks; 5) diminishes grain*rai-*in£ effects; 
ordinary sense, not a conventional plas- 6) makes the material BCttffproof, splinter- 
tie laminate. It is a brand new, hotter proof, snap-re-ii-tanl; 7) afford-; a stain- 
structural medium with countless appli- proof, washable, ' wipe cl *arf 1 surface; S) 
cations in many products — including, very creates resistance to chemical action, 
probably, those you' plan for post-war decay, temperature-extremes, fire, vermin, 
production. and mold. Moreover, it is warm to the 
With KtMPREC, plywood is converted touch, does not have the chill "feeP of 
into an improved substance which can he metal surlaces* 

machined, formed and fastened like ordi- Today all kimphec is required for mili- 

nary wood — yet has a plastic's smooth, tary needs. Post-war, however, it will be 

tough surface and beautiful, permanent, offered in a variety of appealing hues, 

paintless finish- Now is the time to investigate the pos- 

Kimfreg adds the following advantages sibBities of kiMi'itcc-surfaccd materials for 

to plywood; 1) increases durability and your pt-fm htnr requirements. 

*Ktmprr(? i trade mark) mram 

\ Kimf**tlY*t"lark Plastic Outfacing 
A PRODUCT OF \ ' p 

i Kimberlv] 

Clark I Sent * Coupon * or FREE Kimpreg 

hescaacm I book: Kimberly-Clark Corp., 

1^|^f*|X Heeiiah, Wisconsin. 

TKAOi MARK ^ N ° m * 

Firm , 

Among the user* of KIMPREG art; fluffirkn Lumber A Jlfanu* Un« of Bufffl«Sf_ , 

factoring Company ; Olympic Plywood Company ; fTajhingtan 
Vtrveer Company; and the Wheeler, Qtgvod Company; all of AAArmii 

wham are current ty producing a Do tig fa* F*t Plywnnd *or faced - " " 

with KIMPREG, Thi* prvduii h mid under the trade name 

ofindtron. City _ Sfah»_ _ 
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\ TWO-WAY ROAD TO 



Summer 



To those who have experienced a winter visit 111 
Florida's delightful clime, this scene will retail the 
swift, smooth transition from winter to summer 
provided by the Orange Blossom Special, the 5/7 
ter Meteor and other modern trains of the Sea- 
board's famed passenger fleet. It is also a reminder 
of the transportation comforts you can expect 
/mm the Seaboard in the future, when war's de- 
mands have been met. 

Most folic, this winter, arc remaining »it home 
and for them we arc happy to provide "packaged" 
Florida sunshine— golden citrus fruit and fresli 
grown vegetables in bountiful variety — brought 
Speedily and regularly by Seaboard's crack freights 
— the Marketer, the Greyhound, the Red Fox, and 
others. 

Whether you come to Florida or stay m home, 
the Seaboard Railway —i^iWer'i two-way road so 
summer —is always the dependable link between 
you and the delights of this magic chme 





I $200,000,000 order for three battleahlt 
and 30 16-ineh guns. The Carp Import 
Export company took over the negotiu 
lions, another of those strange i 
Irons of Soviet trade, and the ft 
Board authorized $10,000,000 samui 

I Carp is a brother-in-Jaw of Premie 
V y a c h e s i a v Mo 1 oto v. 

The future of the Purchasing Cc 
Minion m uncertain- It is untiemti 
that our Government has indicated ti 
materials which arc not strictly for war 
purposes do not come under lend-lease 
but must be bought for cash or credit. It 
also is probable that the lend-lease agree- 

i ment in which the Soviet Union mil 
fieri bed to the principles of the Atlanta 
Charter will expu<* when the war ends 

i As it is. Moscow has not signed tr 



RAILWAY 



protocol extending it over the preser 
fiscal vear. 



Plans for bigger trade 

THE two Governments are now dla 
Missing plans for financing thr Soviet's 
anticipated large excess of purchase 
over exports to this country. A gover 
merit loan has been suggested, Anothe 
suggestion is that the Expurt-Impor 
Hank with increased capital, finance 
Americ an trade. In 1933, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation made a loa 
of $4,000,000, the first of that nature, to 
cover cotton sales to Amtorg by Ander 
sun. Clayton & Co. of Texas and b> 
George H MeFadden Company of Nev 
York Before U nd-h ase opt rated, R F < 
granted a $ri0.uOO ( 000 loan white our 
Treasury lent $30,000,000 and ofYcre 
more. 

The future means much to America 
business and government will help 
it has in the past, 

Tha present commission, or n simile 
organization could take over the wor* 
of Amtorg. With diplomatic relation: 
now established a commission and it 
representatives would be exempt fror 
t axi - < ould nol sue i >r be sued in cour 
and would have other privileges. MoScov 
may prefer that However, our State 
partment has been adamant against per 
manent commissions in the Unite 
States. There is no indication that it 
policy has changed and, without Stat* 
Department consent, a trade commission 
is out 

On the other hand Amtorg. though 
staffed with Soviet citizens, is an Ameri- 
can corporation amenable to America 
laws. American business meets it on ar 
equal footing It also has been satisfac- 
tory to its .owner, the Soviet Govern- 
ment A few weeks ago. Amtorg signed 
a lease for 250.000 square feet of floor 
space in another New York building. All 
indications arc that it is headed for 
longer and richer life. 

But, whether Moscow does business Ir 
the future through Amtorg or through 
commission or through both, one for 
private business and the other for trade 
with our Government -the facilities for 
trade with the Soviet Union will be her' 1 
for the American business man 



THROUGH TMC HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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MOLDING THE PLASTIC AGE 



with ^tpet-Tfe ^ewifo^ 



The infinite applications of plastics are reach- 
ing out to embrace every phase of modern life. 
Wearing apparel, household and personal 
accessories, housing, mechanical appliances, 
transportation fittings — all are advanced in 
beauty, efficiency and economy by the Plastic 
Age, This versatile material will take almost 
any form required by product designers. 

In the intricate molding machine the plastic 
bulk is shaped under heat and pressure . . . and 
pressure is one of the specialized chores of 
hydraulics. The presses and machines of the 
plastics industry are as new as the industry it- 
self. Improvements are being developed con- 
stantly—to process new materials, to perform 
new functions, and to operate faster and more 
economically, HYCON High Pressure Hy- 
draulic Systems are making a major contribu- 
tion in this expansion and evolution of a 
miracle-working industry. 

Supplying pressures up to 3000 pounds per 



square inch, HYCON Pumps and Valves, or 
assembled complete power units, are avail- 
able in a wide varietyTST commercial applica- 
tions — to control or actuate machine tools, 
giant presses, dump-truck lifts, materials-han- 
dling mechanisms and remote-control circuits. 
They will operate brakes, clutches and steer- 
ing devices of heavy vehicles, test high-pres- 
sure apparatus, and have many potential uses 
in plant operations. Let HYCON engineers 
and hydraulic specialists assist you in solving 
your problems of actuation— in applying ad- 
vanced techniques to new requirements of 
production. Write for complete information. 

LET'S flNlSH THE JOB . . , BUY MORE WAK BONDS 

HYCON 

fit ,1 ■:. r !> CD TflAOr N4AK 

~MfA -T^&m Tfycfoau&o Sy*teh& 

PjTtflKC-MflfluTftcrurtd Only by Tit N#w Tor* Air Bftkt Company 



420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW. YORK 17, N, Y. FACTORIES; WATERTOWN, N. Y, 



COPTfllfiHT l»43 t tl*C MCW VQflK AIM a*AMl CO. 



LIFE WITH UNCLE* 




Common Sense is His Slide Rule 



Because we OTe specioliits 
in envelopes, we "live with Uncte 
Sam's Post Office." Tension en- 
velopes ore built to conform to 
he latest postol regulations. 
Tension knows how! 




WH0MNA66M&M 
POST-WAR BUSINESS 



COLORADO SPRINGS 
offers b Major Advantages 

Get the (ten above the advantages of Itwratinjr you r 
planr. or a bunch, in Colorado Spring*, Colorado. 
1-Ccrucrof rich, rapidly expanding postwar mar- 
ket; 2 -Fair era nipo run on facilities ro every pirt 
of the nation. J- Abundant ba»ir mctab and nw 
macetialt; 4- tow taxes, utility rates among na- 
tion's lowei*. 5— Efficient, loyal native-born labor; 
6-Eiceilent housing and lmng conditions in 
Amcnci's hnest year-round climate, 

SEND FOR frtt BOOK 

Tclb how you cm develop 
new markets while retain- 
ing present markers- How 
you can operate your plant 
wiih lower tout for furl, 

inci 

r' 



r. a rr 

' em • 
s 40 




ployeei ere Cob 
beautiful photos 



MAN I TO U SPRINGS ,t.t.l tit* 

RiKCS PCAK R£G/OM 



COLOR 

jsa n 



AMERICA'S FINEST YEAR ROUND CLIMATE 



{Continual from paftctl) 
this end — good. If not —no dice. Man- 
agement at the Syracuse plant tries to 
k< * )t i>n its toes and to make changes 
before employees ask for them. It does 
: • -i always work out that way, but the 
average is pretty good, and Mr. Warn- 
pier himself sparks other executives in- 
to keen observance of things that are 
wrong and can be corrected 

Syracuse winters being what they are, 
spring thaws make walking conditinns 
considerably less than ideal. Carrier's 
fa< toiy yard, through Which employees 
enter and leave, was no exception. One 
day Mi Wampler asked the Works 
Manager to take steps to lay a sidewalk 
that could be kept clear and dry. That 
same afternoon the union chief called 
him : 

"We think something should be don»- 
about conditions out in the yard. . . ." 

'The boss beat you to it" laughed the 
Works Manager. "An order for a new 
sidewalk was put through this morn- 
ing/' 

The men study business 

AN end product of the new attitude 
in the plant is the Carrier Institute of 
Business. It came about through the 
destfe of the men to know more about 
business in general as well as of the 
Carrier business in particular. It Is 
unique and successful and the Idea 
should spread. 

But the genesis of the over-all change 
may lie in the fact that Wampler was an 
Investiu' -nt banker before he went to 
Carrier's as executive vice president in 
August, 1941. He is not a scientist al- 
though he deals every day with sci- 
entists. He is not an engineer, but an 
administrator. As an investment banker 
he had been compelled to dig for bottom 
facts and causes. He could not recom- 
mend a bond to a prospeet unless he 
knew what was behind it 

The Currier Corporation had tenanted 
[ . in a Chicago building owned by 
Wampler's firm. In the early days of the 
depression the Corporation wanted to 
relinquish a part of this office. Times 
were hard and getting harder and a 
curtailment of expenses seemed advis- 
able 

' Perhaps that isn't the answer," said 
Wampler "Let's have a look " 

A squad of young men was sent into 
the field to inquire of the users about 
air-conditioning equipment. They knew 
nothing about the Carrier Corporation. 
The replies were highly favorable to the 
company, but there was the inescapable 
fact. Fewer prospects were in sight and 
sales were falling off. The Corporation's 
sails might have been trimmed to the 
slackening winds; he chose to go to the 
Corporation and increase its sales. 

He became interested in Carrier and 
its potentialities. Visited their home of- 
fices, then in Newark. Got to know the 



officers It wasn't long before he was 
asked to become a member of the Board 
of Directors. That was in 1935. An active 
director, he became a member of the 
Corporation's executive committee and 
then chairman of its finance committee. 
Then in 1941 he gave up his other inter- 
ests and moved to Carrier full time. On 
the death of J 1 l*yle, one of the found 
ers. he bei aide president in 1942 

Back of him — still delving into that 
genesis — were the shaping factors of 
literate family, not too much money, 
small town, a small college, and tin 
Army. His father had been superintend- 
ent of schools in Hallsville, III., unti 
he tired of schoolteacher's pay ara 
bought a shoe store* The son remark 
with pride that his father made it pay 

Cloud W ampler his mother's famih 
name was Cloud was born June 7. 1895 
He wanted to go to Williams Col leg* 
but the money did not stretch that, far 
and in 1916 graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science from Knox Col 
lege, Galcsburg, 111. 

When the United States entered Um 
First World War he volunteered and aft 
ter basic training was transferred to th* 
Intelligence Corps of the 86th D 
first with the rank of first liei 
and then as captain. He wrote the t t 
of instruction in military intellij; 
which was used m the Htiih Division antl 
latei served with the list Division G-2 
in this country and France. Early ir 
1919 he returned to the United 8tatl 
and in 1929. after ten years of bant 
< x[m ru n< e, ir. . ^me assoi iated wit! 
T .;iun im * Stern and Company. Inc 
as vice president and director. This com- 
pany became Stern and Wampler ir 
June, 1938, and he was its active heat; 
until he joined the Carrier Corporator 
In 1H42 he was eleetfd to the president v 
of Carrier. 

A strong, friendly voice 

IT MAY be heresy on the Codfish Coast 
hut it may also be that this is an ad- 
vantage in dealing with men. He has 
strong, friendly voice, and on occasior 
he is not afraid to let it be heard. He 
a good, two-fisted speaker, either on ful 
dress occasions or when he unbutton 
his vest and debates with the member 
of the Institute of Business. He cusses , 
little, mildly, never dragging in a need- 
less "damn" to spoil the pattern. 

He likes to play horse a little for his 
own internal amusement. On one occa- 
sion someone gave him the king of al 
slide rules. It was big. long, and hand- 
some, and Cloud Wampler had not the 
least idea how to use it. No one knev 
that a slide rule is perhaps more unin 
telliglble to him than a Norden bond: 
sight. 

At the next formal meeting of tht 
scientists of the Carrier Corporation, 
list of highly intricate que .-t ions wa 
offered for the scientists to solv< 
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WHAT RADIO WILL POST-WAR AMERICA BUY? 





Yes f in every nationwide poll 
of post-war buying preference, 
America has placed Philco first 
. . . by an average of $ to 1 over 
any other make of radio. 

You are looking forward to finer 
radios and phonographs after 
Victory . . . to electronic develop- 
ments that bring you a vast im- 
provement in tone and perform- 
ance, that add new thrills to the use 
and enjoyment of radio and record- 
ed music. And, according to these 




Tune in the RADIO HALL OF FAME • , . 
enjuy a full hour of Top HEft from oil 
Heidi of entertainment. Every Sunday, 
6 to 7 P. M., EWT, Blue Network. 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS . . . 
AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUT! 





polls, you're expecting them from 
Philco, the leader in radio for 12 
straight years* 

One survey made by a leading 
national publication revealed that 
four times as many people intend to 
buy a Philco as the next leading 
radio . . , as many as the next twelve 
makes combined. Another national 
magazine found that among Philco 
owners, as compared with owners 
of other brands, che largest percent- 



Philco looks upon this overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence as an obliga- 
tion and a challenge. Its record of 
the past is your promise for the 
future. The research laboratories 
whose achievements made Philco 
America's Favorite Radio will be 
ready to continue that leadership 
after Victory* 

Yes, you can look to Philco for 
radios and phonographs that set 



w u. uiiiwi lj l auu nib .ini^LJi v. \- u l w j» £ O * 

age intend to buy another Philco oew standards of tone, perform- 
after the war. J»j^fcance, cabinet beauty ... and quality. 






PHILCO 

l^moad^r Qtafifa tA/1for/// Goer 



HOW CAN YOU LOSE? 



An Immediate Estate — for your family if you 

should die 

A Paid-up Estate — if you become totally and 
permanently disabled 

A Retirement Fund — for yourself if you should 

live 

Let a Prudential representative 
give you more details 



Qffie Prudential 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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VIM M ilt n 

Complete tales kit for 20 to 50 
phcfot Pock*H for order 
boofc*. iol** dar 0 , etc 



S T i II < O S A I, K S I* (ft II T F 0 I ION 

IJfCMASl IAUS KFFIfMK^i'V WITH \ IM %L s \ll> I* II !■: S BBfTATIOftil 

//je ntwfrrn tt*t\ lu sell your prwlucts quickly, convincingly, completely 



A nottonol reputation for jtylincj and 
quality manufacture hoi brought u* rhe 
potronage of many of the nation 5 flnrtr 
i a lei or gonizotton*. 

No matter what your problem, wc con 
produce for you efficient tolet or odver- 



si I IN Bit ON. 

S«/e* Cast Special**!* Oirr 25 1 rxir» 



tiling portfolios that w*H pay you divi* 
dervdt. Naturally, pr*t«nt ciftumttoncet 
limit our production We will w«lcomt 
your inquiriei and will contact you at 
toon al condition* permit Write ut today 
about your »ofe* preientation problem^ 



Hid. ( . 

231 S (irern St , Orcofo 7, JM. 



by the old-fashioned divide* add and 

multiply plan and kept it a secret. When 
the puzzlers were propounded to the 
scientists they pot out Iheir individual 
.slide rulea and went at their tusks with 
ardor. Warn pier lazily pulled his gilded 
and engraved mechanism to the edge of 
the table, punched at it here and there, 
and announced correct answers before 
any of the scientists had found one 

"I can still rent em her the look on 
their fac es." he chuckles. Every one en- 
joyed the joke, 

That gives an idea of the kind of a 
man Wamplcr is. No stuffed shirt m his 
pedigree. Raymond Mahar had an idea 
one night on his way to the meeting of 
the labor-management committee It 
had been eookuig in his mind for a long 
time, without being precisely formu- 
lated, and when he ran across Mr. Warn- 
pier he put it on the table 

"The employees/* said Mahar, "would 
be more interested if they knew more 
about what they are doing. It's all righ 
to pull a lever and punch a press all da t 
long We get the day's pay out of it- Bu 
why nut tell us where the stuff come 
I n mi and where it is going to and wha 
it does? That sort of thing. Give us th 
Imvdown." 

Men make their own study 

"FINE/' said Wampler. "Why don 
you do it, Ray? Let's work this thin 
out/' 

Wampler know better than to attem 
to cram any made-up education dow 
the employees' throats. The first impul 
of any freeborn man is to gag whe 
anyone tries to spoon-feed him. A com 
mittee of employees was named by the 
employees on the general understand- 
ing that they did not want any of th 
sound-effects about Business a n 
Loyalty and the American Way whic 
usually echo around a meeting of fa 
tury men and managers They wanted t 
pry open the ltd and see just what h 
been going on inside. 

The Carrier Corporation's chiefs ha 
spoken U> them from time to time, an 
experts had been brought in and the 
had spoken. Some of the speakers h 
been first rate and some of them ga 
off the sleeping sickness. So the co 
nuttee -seven of them, including on 
girl— transformed itself Into the Boa 
of Managers. The employees name 
the Carrier Institute of Business an 
manage It to suit themselves. For i 
stance: 

The employees may only attend th 
sessions if they want to learn. N 
badges, cakes, lape] pins or doughnu 
and coffee are given. It is a privilege 
be permitted to attend. No one asks an 
one to join the Institute. Acceptan 
was limited to 107 for the first cou^ 
because no hall was available in whi 
a greater number could be seated. Onl 
men or women who earned less th 
a certain amount were eligible. Twent 
per cent of the eligible^ registered 
once. By the end of the session so man 
more applicants had appeared th 
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Whether it's refrigeration for 
a ship at sea or air conditioning 
for an airline office 
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ALMOST WITHOUT END 
is the list of businesses and 
professions where you'll find 
Frigid aire refrigeration and 
air conditioning equipment* 
Here are just a few of them: 

Miirkrlh iiml groceries 
H;ikcrics 

Hotels 

Itr*t»ii(unl« 
I l<>ri*ts 

Hospital* au«J inHlitotiom 
Bottling phot* 
Factories of all types 
Dairies 

Dental laboratories 
Ships and trains 
Army camps 
Trucks ami buses 

Locker plants 

Stores of all type** 

Ice cream plan is 

Confectioneries 

Funeral homes 

Dentists* ami doctors' offices 

Beauty parlors 

Cheese curing rooms 

Candy factories 

Aircraft testing laboratories 

Taverns and clubs 

Conference room a 

Packing plants 

Banks 

Schools and collet s 
Olliccs 

X-ray and photo laboratories 
Fur farms 

Banana storage room* 



Get Free Conservation Booklet 

which tells how to care for and 
keep existing equipment in good 
repair until you can replace it with 
new equipment* Get free copy from 
yourFrijridaire Dealer. Look under 
,f Refrigera l ion-Equi pment" in 
Classified phone 
hook or write Frig.id- 
a ire, 506 Amelia St., 
Day Uui L Ohio. In 
Canada, 234 Com- 
mercial Rd., Leaside 
12 S Ontario* 

VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 




for Exfrilmct 



UNITED AIR LINES pule accent on modern^ dependable 
equipment That's why United Air Lines specified Frigithiirc 
air conditioning equipment for its headquarters office build- 
ing at the Chicago Municipal Airport... Frigidai re refrigeration 
equipment for preserving perishable foods in many of its flight 
kitchens and employe cafeterias, for ice cream storage, and 
for cooling bottled beverages for its busy war workers. 



FRIGIDAIRE 

in wnr Mode only by 

GENERAL MOTORS 

^ Pvncmhm* Product* 

COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION * AIR CONDITIONERS 
ICE CREAM CASINOS 
• EVIRACI. MILK AND WATER COOLERS 
HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS - ELECTRIC RANGES 
WATER HEATERS - HOME FREEZERS 
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M.S. WALKER. iosto* . mi IS 




LHS Pipti $1,50 to $10- AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
LIH Stern, Inc.* 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N Y 



rould be accommodated that a ri^ 
was made that a single unexplained ah 
| sence forfeited membership. Only two 
were dropped from the first course ant. 1 
only one from the second, 
I The reason for that is, of course, that 
the sessions of the Institute are inUr- 

Mr. Wampler himself was on the grill 
on one occasion. He was asked to ex- 
plain some of the more intricate prob- 
lems of management, and the ques- 
tioners had him wriggling before he was 
through. Speakers discuss the problems 
of American business, and after the for- 
mrtl meeting ends, a bull session is held 
in which everyone has a chance to talk 
and ask questions and attack it de- 
fend. 

Speeches are edited 

THE Institute broke into new ground 
in their relations with speakers. So often 
| had the members writhed helplessly while 
the brass hats of business wandered 
away from the subject or were plati- 
tudinous or adenoidal or pontifical, thai 
the Board of Managers now insists on 
seeing each script two weeks before the 
date of planned delivery. If the speak* i 
is not producing what the Board wants, 
the script is ruthlessly edited. Some- 
times it is thrown away. If a prospect iv* 
speaker appears impossible he is kissed 
goodbye. The Board of Managers are 
sorry, but that is the way it is. 

"We come to those meetings to learn 
something No hooey wanted." 

They take up little things as well as 
large. Slow service in the cafeteria was 
improved after it had been considered 
Marketing conditions, government rela- 
tions, the gathering of raw materials 
transportation -anything at all that 
has to do with business. The employees 
understand the problems management 
must solve. They are interested in job 
stability after the war. Therefore they 
want to know what the company plans 
to make and do when peace returns. On 
most meeting nights the leaders give 
tuit a written quiz program for the 
direction of the question period. Man- 
agement benefits by it as much as the 
workers. 

"We are making improvements here 
and there in polit y, administration and 
working conditions which had not been 
made before simply because we had not 
thought about them/* says Mr. Wamp- 
ler, 

If questions and answers offer any- 
thing like a true picture, the American 
workingman wants nothing to do with 
the regimentation of industry. Relative- 
ly few think the Government should be 
held responsible for job-making after 
the war. Most want opportunity rather 
I than socialism or communism. 

In spite of the mooing of reformers 
and the mewing of tearful brothers, 
most think there will be plenty of op- 
portunity if the Government only lets 
the worker alone. A percentage of 40 de- 
creased to 13 on the proposition that the 
average American corporation should 
put more money into wages and less 




Laboratory research 
is no costly luxury — 
it's an economically 
sound business 
activity 
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Thought 'catalyzing illustrated 
. brochure now avaj/abfe 



Food Research 
Laboratories, Inc. 

41-14 Thirty-Third Street 

LONG ISLAND CITY— 1, HfW TOM, H T. 

RESEARCH, ANALYSIS and CONSULTATION 
For 'hp FOOD, DRUG and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 



J> V* Staple* 



IT PATS 
TO BUY 
THE BEST I 
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NATION'S BUSINESS 



GENUINE 100% ROUND 
W(RE "SPIED STAPLE $ 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED, fhoto or* mo fi»«it ttopt»t tvrr product*! 
t i » Parfoctod by SPEED'* EnglnaoHne Staff 
offer yvort of dovtlopmont . , , Thoy'ro pr* 
ti§ion-mox/9— uniform tn quality ond in ravnl 
■ , i (vary tfopU on a Itrip it in acevraf* oJign- 
mm* . , GENUINE 'STEED" ST a PLCS axfclova 
b#f*«r, imoofftor p*n«Vo'<0n . , , And, bting 
round wir; moy or* it <• from tho film of OX* 
eou gtito rhot collects on ordinary tfeprai ond 
wnich it o common cauta of dogging. 

Stood Prodortf Co. • long lilond City I, H T 




(tu fa //te det&- 



ok t his Flltiti book! 





^^KS, vouYr the hero ol this hook . . . 

because it shows at a glance the 
(ire ami casualty insurance vou carry 
to protrcl your family, Mosl men have 
no written record of their insurance 
hazards . . . of just when their insur- 
ance expires . . . what hazards it pro- 
tects against . • . whether it covers 
today's increased values. And that's 
why, if you carry fire, burglary^ 
liability and similar insurance, you 
need I'.S.F. & G/s new free Personal 
IrtMirajp-r \ildit Hunk! 

You make your own audit. Clear, 
simply -worded, and with each hazard 
it lust rated, the new Personal Insur- 
ance Audit Hook is different from any 
insurance audit you have ever seen. 
It records property value, amount of 
present insurance, amount of premium, 
expiration date. ete. to jjive you \ our 
tire and easualt) insurance picture at 
a glance. 

To oh tain your copy, simply fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. Your 
Personal Insurance Audit Book will 
be delivered iu mhi prompt I) with our 
compliments. Mail the coupon today! 



U. S. F. & G. 

UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 

affiliate: 

FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 



HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, M D. 

Consult your insurance agent or broker *4CSfi§ft* os Y ou would your doctor or lawyer 




United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
143 E. Redwood St., Baltimore 3, Md. 

Please send me a complimentary copy of your new Pergonal Insurance Audit Honk. 
Name . , 



Address 
City 



State 




Wj TIME FOR DECISIO 
TENNESSEE 





9nueAitff<Ue> Ms POWER— the mighty hydroelecrtrifl lyiton of 
TVA that furnishes abundant electric power at the lowest rates 

in Eastern America. 

O+to&ltitfGter lt s strategic location that puts 5r; erf 

the nation's population within 24-hour delivery range — a location 
served by a highly developed transportation system comprised of 
It major railroads, excellent state and federal highways, transcon- 
tinental airlines, and 3 principal rivers for low cost transportation 

to the Midwest, Gulf, and World Ports, . ♦ . 

9*tVG&tuf&i& jjg cooperative LABOR — intelligent -killed and 
semi-skilled workers that are fair in their dealings with manage- 
ment . « . 

JttV&UufCiie it s vast NATURAL RESOURCES—plentiful 

stores of coal, phosphates, limestone, ceramic clays, large cotton 
acreages, great stands of timber, and almost every agricultural 

product . . . 

$nO&Ltufei£e> TENNESSEE Write for specific information 

id surveys relating to your particular requirements and for 
do k let: "Tennessee — Land of Industrial Advantages." 

Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
712 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 
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for static security in preference to in- 
dependence of action. 

And as for the air-conditioning indus- 
try itself* 

Too much of it to talk about now But 
Columbia University, barked by Albert 
Lacker and the Mary Foundation, will 
n >nduct research to discover why and 
hew we grow old. Air-ennditioned mice 
will he the hve material for the experi- 
menters* They will be raised u, happi- 
ness that no mice ever enjoyed before, 
being freed of such annoyances as those 
of humidity, heat, cold, imperfect ven- 
tilation and drafts 

Comfort for machines and men 

THERE would be fewer electronic tube* 
to purvey magic except that the air 
• ond it loners can keep the temperature 
of the rooms in which they are made 
down to :i comfortable normal Left to 
themselves the heat from the tubes 
would fairly crack the windowpanes 
Gun turrets on battleships are kept cool 
and free of powder fumes, and the ready 
rooms on aircraft carriers, in which 
pilots used to sweat miserably in their 
heavy clothing while being briefed for 
the next flight, are now comfortable. 

A pilot who landed his plane too fast 
on a smothering and dusty Chinese field 
was once heartily cursed by the 
mechanics who had 1- sweat through 
the hours patching it up. Nowadays the 
mc< hanics w or k in an air-conditioned 
shop. Repairs to delicate instruments 
are made without injury from sweat or 
dust. Operating rooms in field hospitals 
have been made comfortable. The X- 
ray rooms are no longer sweat boxes. 
Drafting rooms are now air-conditioned. 
Without air*f onditiomng. production of 
the Norden bombsight would be cut by 
50 per cent in the summer because the 
tolerances could not be controlled. 

And the rest of us, traveling and liv- 
ing and dining and making love in the 
good days to come, can do all these 
things in greater comfort, because the 
under- the- roof temperature will be just 
what we want it to be. More work, more 
happiness, more efficiency and better 
health 1 
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' How's ♦ride*? 1 ' 
NATION'S 6 U S I N f S 





ne-Two Punch 



/nr^HERE S always satisfaction in doing a job 
A your fellow men find good. 

There's something more than that when not 
one but two of your major efforts turn out 
to have runi! the hell with those in position 
to know. 

Buitk powers the Liberator — builds the big, 
valve-in-head Pratt & Whitney engines that 
give the B-24 its range and speed. 

Buick also builds the Hellcat — that hard- 
hitting, swift-paced M-18 tank destroyer 
which has done so much to teach the Blitz- 
kriegers about lightning war, American 
style. 

But what pleases us are the words of grati- 
fied comment that drift back to us from users 
of both of these war items. 

On land and in the air the) are helping de- 
liver a "one-two" punch that hits the enemy 
where it hurts — and our boys like that. 

Hundreds of their letters have come to us. 
And if we may sum up what they say, the 
comment seems to be that Buick *s on the ball 
in turning out the sort of stuff our fellows 
want. 

To us, that's plenty high praise from a plenty 
high source. 

For in view of their deeds, we'd rather "rate" 
with that bunch than almost anything else 
in the world! 

W//£Af ££/££/? A&r^' ^/xfs AX££&/£r 
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Every Sundoy Afternoon GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR NBC Network 
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Make Way for the Little Man 
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(Cont tnm </ from j>«*/c 30 ^ 
and ambition, another with money, still 
another with job training -all held bark 
naturally a net normally by fear. 

At the same time each la urged on bv 
hope — the hope that each may profit If 
he takes a chance. 

Real postwar planning, therefore, 
should start with a determination to set 
up the social, economic and political 
conditions which give ambition the edge 
in the constant struggle between our 
hopes and our fears. 

But those conditions must be built on 
today's realities. It will do us little good 
to hark back to the time when Thomas 
Edison. Henry Ford and John VVana- 
makcr started their business ventures. 
Entering business today is a great deal 
different than a generation ago. 

The heavy hand of taxes 

FOR example, in setting up the basic 
conditions for the future, we must recog- 
nize that taxation is more burdensome 
on all ventures than 30 years ago. What 
is the cure for that? To reduce all taxes 
to the level of those days ? A good idea, 
but hardly practical. 

We shall be better advised to a dm si 
our tax system to give the new venture 
certain tax advantages or exemptions 
until it is firmly established Incentive 
taxation — a field still to be explored — 
may enable us to raise more geese to lay 
golden eggs. 

Another condition we must establish 
for our new business enterprises is easier 
access to working and investment capi- 
tal. Here again, times have changed. 
Twenty years ago I borrowed $35,000 
from a banker to buy another business 
which would supplement the one I had 
started a few y* ars before. He made me 
a character loan against total assets of 
only $10,000. 

That particular banker was an owner - 
banker He had full authority to take 
risks and possible losses. 

Many bankers will tell you that the 
same service would be available nowa- 
days if it were not for our strict new 
banking laws. To some extent that may 
be true, but it is far from the whole 
answer There is still room m banking 
and finance for imaginative, aggressive 
management to meet sound business 
needs. 

Such opportunities do not walk into a 
bank. They must be created. They have 
little or nothing to do with legal re- 
quirements which make dep o s it s safer 
and management more responsible. 
Rather they depend on the mental ap- 
proach of our top banking policy mak- 
ers. If their attitude is that a bank is 
just a vault, there can be no real service 
to borrowers. 

From my own current observations as 
a borrower and as a bank director. I be- 
lieve the emphasis in most banking or- 
ganizations is on the wrong place today. 



Today I know I would find not my 
owner- banker friend, but a branch man- 
ager With the best will in the world, he 
eould not lake the risk himself He 
wo ii 10 be obliged to send notes, collater 
and credit statements to an execute 
vu e president several hundred mil 
away Being human, the branch niun 
ger would get more comfort out 
fingering $70,000 in collateral than 
looking into my hopeful eyes. 

Tin result ' I doubt if I would try I 
day to borrow that $.'15,000 to ex pan 
my little business. 

There is still more to incentive th 
cheap money or low taxes Men. partic 
larly young men, want recognition. O 
newspapers are most resourceful an 
energetic in getting the picture and th 
story about young Jones, who gradual 
« d from Si wash in 11*32 and has just ben 
elected second vice president of a larg 
eorporation. 

But how about some news of youn 
Mr Smith, w ho has put his life's saving 
into a venture of his own, who is goin 
to work at half as much salary for th 
next few years, and is paying rent, taxe 
and wages in a new business * I have 
feeling that he is fairly newsworthi 
too. At least, 1 Ho not think he rates 
headline only if he fails or at long las 
becomes a trustee of the local hnsftt 



Good business helps us all 

STILL another condition for the futu 
is a matter of concern to all of us. I an 
glad to know that our big corporation 
have passed out thousands of subcon 
tracts during this period of nationa 
emergency and war. 1 shall be even mor 
interested in figures of subcontractor 
in the days of peace. I shall hope to se 
thousands of small businesses doinj 
similar work for the giants of industr> 
for then I shall know that industry t 
showing statesmanship. It will then b* 
clear that the leaders of our great na 
tional enterprises realize their long 
range prosperity, as well as their nex 
dividend rate, depends on the spread an 
growth of economic activity and op 
portunity for all. 

In the same spirit, the managers o 
our great corporations will take a direc 
interest in making materials and serv 
ices available to their small busines 
customers on favorable terms and costs 
and with the same eager service the; 
accord to their largest and most deslr 
able customers. Then again, it will hi 
plain that big business discourage 
monopoly as a matter of statcsmanshi 
and foresight. 

Let me emphasize that I am not pre 
posing or recommending an Industrie 
feudalism provided it is kept benevolen 
and generous. In my own business I an 
perfectly willing to subcontract for oth 
er and larger companies but I want an 
Intend to keep a place and maintain a 
Identity in competitive markets* 
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TACT or Fl CTI ON? Si 



>k at the tremendous pr 
fjuctive capacity of our factories and 
farms— 45 per cent higher per man hour 
than in 1929— it makes only common 
sense to me that we should encourage 
thousands more, not fewer, independent 
small enterprises to help distribute that 
production to our own people and to all 
who can buy it abroad* 

Government has moved into fields of 
private business enterprise to an aston- 
ishing degree in the past 15 years. Men 
have seen many sinister meanings in 
this development. It has been called 
Socialism, Communism, betrayal of the 
Constitution and of the Bill of Rights, 

Business must meet our needs 

WELL, perhaps it is simpler than that. 
Every school boy is taught that nature 
abhors a vacuum. He performs experi- 
ments in physics to show how air will 
rush into a complete void. If we apply 
the same principle to our economic and 
social life, we will come out with this 
parallel: Government rushes into any 
field where individual initiative and en- 
terprise fail to meet a social or economic 
need. 

It is the task of our business men 
to help prevent these economic vacuums. 

I have touched on only a few of the 
subjects involved in our basic postwar 
planning. There are many other factors 
in a vibrant, expanding economy. One 
other is perhaps worth emphasis 

In all fairness we must admit that, 
more than anything else, business vol- 
ume solves more problems than we do. 
There is a point in volume where almost 
anything we try succeeds, and a point 
where nothing we might do would pay a 
dividend. 

Volume in business depends on the 
hopes and fears of our customers, our 
workers, our associates and our com- 
petitors. 

It is good statesmanship to devote 
some time each year to the common 
problems of business- Through his cham- 
ber of commerce and his trade associa- 
tion any manager of a business can do 
much to heighten the hopes and reduce 
the fears of his fellow managers in com- 
merce and industry. 

It is equally good business statesman- 
ip to sit in with the leaders of agrieul- 
re and labor on our general problems, 
ey f too, represent much of our busi- 
ness volume. Their hopes, fears and mis- 
derstandings are equally a part of the 
nditions under which America must 
ork. 

So we come back to the simple pretti- 
er We can let the gadget improvements 
ke care of themselves if we establish 
ow the basic conditions which en- 
ourage people to work, to restore and 
put their new skills and efficiency to 

We must have more people going into 
usiness than ever before. Yes, and more 
eople going out of business, too. The 
irth and death rates of business can* 
ot. and should not, be controlled if we 
re to preserve political and economic 
democracy. 
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CAPTURE OF BU1TE, MONTANA 

AND 25 SQUARE MILES AROUND 
THE CITY BY AXIS FORCES, IN l94t, 
MIGHT HAVC CRIPPLED US. WAR 

production FACTOR FICTtQN? 



\ 



MOV £ RIGHT A, ( ^ S °^ 



©SAPPHIRES MINED IN 

MONTANA ARE USED AS TRADE 
GOODS. IN THE ARMYS DEALINGS 
WITH SOUTH PACIFIC TRIBES. 

FACTOR FWTION? 

0 EXTRA WIDE RIGHT"-' 

OF*WAVgave northern 
pacific its nickname'main 
street of the northwest;' 
FACTORFWTfON? 



O SOFT-DRINK SHORTAGE 

MAKES AXIS WAR LORDS COVET 
MONTANA'S PHOSPHATE ROCK 

deposits. FACT OR FICT/QN ? 



CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 



1. Fact. At war's outbreak, mines in Butte 
and vicinity worked a miracle of manganese 
production, using 1L pink ore" — a former 
waste material . , . and this manganese has 
heen a mainstay of America's armament' in- 
dustries. Montana ships much of its price- 
less minerals via Northern Pacific Railway, 

2. Fact. Dredges can dig passages ahead, 
fill them up behind, thus pull their ponds 
with them. Northern Pacific has carried 
huge fortunes in gold from Montana mines. 

3. Fiction. As jewel-bearings in precision 
^apparatus such as bomb-sights^ sapphires 
have priceless value. N. P. carries Montana's 
sapphires to war plants.. 



4. Fiction. Not for soft drinks, but for making 
steels, medicines, explosives, the Axis greed- 
ily covets America's phosphate rock. Phos- 
phorites from MoDtana-Wyomimr-Idaho 
reserves (by far the world's largest) arc 
hauled in quantity by N. P 

5w Fiction. This famous slogan means that 
Northern Pacific links the- largest number of 
important population centers in the North- 
west states. 



■ 



FI?F£,*LOT5 OF FUN.. 

Send for the FACT OR RCTION booklet — 4 4 
pagei, iliuiiroled. Addrevt Northern Pacific 
ftoilwo,. Room 923, Si. Foul 1, Minneiotc 




Her 1,000 Acre Salad Bowl 



By HAROLD SEVERSON 



When she was v* i 
Ruth Wedgworth pulled an 
occasional weed from her dad's 
garden in Michigan hut only 
under protest. To her, garden- 
ing was a distasteful chore. 
Today it's a different story. On 
her large farm in the Florida 
Everglades she grows vege- 
tables by the hundreds of acres. 
She measures production by 
carloads, not ♦bushels. 

Mrs. Wedgworth did not 
wait until Pearl Harbor initi- 
ated a nation-wide drive for 
millions of victory gardens. 
Years before food production 
became a paramount interest 
to backyard farmers, she was 
growing vegetables on a scale 
unmatched by any other femin- 
ine grower, either in this or 
foreign countries. In laying out 
her plans for this season's pro- 
duction, ahe set aside 400 acres 

fur Irish potatoes, 175 :o res lor 

celery. The rest of her 1,000 
acre farm went into cabbage, 
escarolc, peas, corn, sugar cane, 
and pasturage for fine steers 
being finished for market, 

F. Emory Sharp of Braden- 
ton, one of the state's best 
known growers, recalls vividly 
the trying days Mrs. Wedg- 
worth faced after her hus- 
band's death in October, 

"We watched her face the 
many complex problems in the 
business/* he said recently 
"Frankly, it seemed to all of 
us an impossible task for this 
little woman to carry on with 
the big business and her three 
•mall children. But she perse- 
vered. We watched her gradu- 
ally develop into a master scientific 
farmer. 

' She has made all Florida proud of 

her" 

There are other major vegetable 
rowers in Palm Beach County County 
Agent M. IT Mounts lists 15 who farm 
from 1,000 to 3.000 acres. But. he points 
out. the o! iff* 1 n- in ■ between tiiese pro- 
ducers and Mrs Wedgworth lies in the 
■ omph l< m s m hi i operations farm, 
packing hou - and :> i tilizer plant. Sta- 
tistics he has gathered show she is one 
of the largest growers of the nation This 
Florida county is the largest vegetable 
producing county in the United States 
and it is doubtful whether there are 




RUTHWEDGWORTH, scientific farm- 
er, conquered the Everglades and 
taught swampland to grow vegetables 



many areas in the nation where agri- 
culture is so thoroughly industrialized. 

Mrs. Wedgworth, dark -haired, small, 
and slender, makes the whole complex 
business seem as simple as operating a 
country grocery store. She makes her 
decisions quickly and makes them stand. 
Her knack for picking skilled foremen 
has paid real dividends and her employ- 
ees have a high regard for her judg- 
ment. She attributes much of her suc- 
cess to the group of men who have 
worked with her to increase the scope 
of the business. 

Over at the nearby experiment sta- 
tion, Dr. R. V. Allison lists her as one 
of the comparatively few growers who 



seek technical advice. Some 
growers are inc lined to disre- 
gard experiment station find- 
ings until more progressive 
prodm ers ha\ e thoroughly 
tested them. Mrs. Wedgworth 
tests them. By following the 
recommendations of the trainee 
scientists, she has been able to 
operate with a minimum 
trouble. Perhaps it's because 
her husband was once a mem- 
ber of that staff. 

Bacteria to plants 

MRS. WEDGWORTH was 
Michigan girl, who had aspira 
Hons to become a hospital bac 
teriologLst, until one morn in, 
she looked up from a chemist r 
bench at Michigan State Col 
lege and into the laughing eye 
of Herman Hamilton Wedg- 
worth* He was a Mississippi, 
doing graduate work in plan 
pathology. When he returned 
to Mississippi State College, 
she went with him as his wife. 
From Mississippi they went to 
Cornell University and then, in 
1930, to Belle Glade, Fla. There 
he began a new phase of work 
as an associate plant patholo- 
gist at the Everglades Expert 
merit Station. 

At that time the 'Glades 
were covered with sawgrass, 
willows and elder trees. Early 
settlers had drained portions 
of the huge swamps and at- 
tempted to control the water 
level, The muck soil was tre- 
mendously fertile, but mineral 
deficiencies handicapped farm 
ers. One of the most important 
findings was that by Dr. Allison who 
demonstrated that the hitherto unpro 
ductive soil could be greatly improved 
by the application of copper sulphate. 

This finding was shortly followed by 
Mr. Wedgworth's contributions which 
showed that the yellowing and failure 
of beans on sawgraas soils could be pre- 
vented by manganese sulphate, either 
through spraying or by incorporation 
into fertilizers. 

Dr. R. G. Townsend showed that a 
deficiency of zinc in the outlying area 
could be combated by spraying affect 
plants with solutions of zinc sulphate 
These three discoveries mr.de it possi 
ble to develop thousands of acres o 
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INDUSTRY'S NEW SOURCE OF CONTROLLED POWER 




Fluid ihwer drives the mercury down 



When the mercury in the rhermomerer rises roo 
high, many things spoil— including tempers. But 
Fluid Power forces the temperature down, makes 
synthetic cold one of man's most useful servants. 

Your electrical refrigerator is a good example of 
this type of Fluid Power, In a closed system of 
tubing, liquids change into gases and back again to 
liquids in a repeated cycle. Heat is extracted, 
carried away, then dissipated into the air. 

Applications of this type of Fluid Power 
are expanding rapidly. Industry uses below- 
zero cabinets to obtain shrink fits. Home freez- 
ers may revolutionize the food storage problem 
of the future. Air cooling and conditioning may 



eventually become ;i standard in every home. 

If you are considering product development 
using this type of Fluid Power, ask a Parker engi- 
neer. He is familiar with the new advances and 
applications in this field. 



r 



Ask a Parker Engineer ABOUT FLUID POWER 

Today, you'll find i*\irkcr-enginecrcd Ruid Power 
Systems in locomotives and bombers, in ships, machine 
tools and t htmu.il planrs. I r* you need 1'LL'II) I'OW LR 
/or control or drive, talk the matter over with a Parker 
engineer. He has the kind of "know-how** you'll find most 
valuable. Write direct to The Parker Appliance Compan-. * 
17325 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The lo*rd of directors h^i declered 4 quarter 
y dividend of 2b cenli per share on the 
common irock, payable March IS, lo 
itockholdtrt of record February If. 1945 

8. <*. PETERS, Secret-ary'Treoiurcr 



| otherwise useless land. In 1930, the ex- 
periment station started working with 
celery. Today, Palm Beach County ranks 
second in celery acreage and production 
in the state, but the first test planting 
was not made until 1927. It was neces- 
sary to experiment with fertilizers, 
fungicides, and seed bed problems, so 
Herman Wedgworth was assigned to 
one of the projects in 1930. When Lin 
half-acre plot of celery hail been mar- 
keted, the check was for more than 
$$00 

Her/nan Wedgworth began to make 
plans. He gave up the security of his 
modest salary and bought a small farm 
near Belle Glade. Their friends at the ex* 
pernnent station were skeptical- Most 
experts argued that only a small portion 
of the vast expanse of muckland could 
ever be farmed. But the Wedgworths 
fell to work with a will 

Water becomes a handicap 

THE problems were serious, Farming 
ui the Everglades is different from that 
of other areas. Heavy rains flood the 
farm country and farmers depend on 
huge pumps and large canals to carry 
off the surplus water. In the early days. 

shotgun farming" was practiced in 
some areas. When a grower wanted to 
retain the water level at a convenient 
height, he armed himself with a shotgun 
to keep his neighbors from regulating 
the level to their advantage. 

In dry seasons, great ft res sweep the 
unused land and burn the peaty soil, the 
smoke causing some damage to crops. 
Furthermore, the soil itself has a way 
of disappearing gradually as a result of 
oxidation. 

But the greatest problem of all in the 
early 30's was the lack of a good market. 

Warnings were croaked to the Wedg- 
worths and, that first year, were justi- 
fied. The Wedgworths had SO acres in 
celery. On paper. th> -ir profits were im- 
pressive Then a ten-inch ram flooded 
their farm and ruined much of their 
crop To make things worse, the banks 
closed and markets were worse than 
poor. They were awful. 

The Wedgworths only gritted their 
teeth. It had taught them a lesson about 
keeping all their eggs in one basket. 
The next year they cut their celery 
acreage to a fourth, and planted 40 
ai res of Irish potatoes. A good crop and 
a reasonably good market greeted them 

The Wedgworths were an unusual 
team. His brilliant intellect and driving 
enthusiasm were balanced by her cool 
judgment and ability at detail work 
When Wedgworth planned a vast agri- 
cultural empire covering thousands of 
acres, she arranged for loans, met the 
pay roll, operated the home, and took 
care of the children Each mght they 
outlined their next day's plans. 

They bought their second farm in 1934 
and it was her initiative and energy that 
made it possible. The Wedgworths had 
an option on the land but, before they 
could reach an agreement, one of the 
two owners left for northern Michigan. 
The Wedgworths were in a quandary. 



The time limit would soon 
ing fast, they obtained his post office 
address, and Mrs. Wedgworth went to 
find him. 

Driving night and day, she reached h 
little resort town on the shore of Lake 
Michigan only to find htm gone. Detec- 
tive work disclosed he was at Crystal 
Lake a hamlet that serves resort people 
for a wide area. 

It seemed rather hopeless," she com* 
merited, "but I kept searching and ask- 
ing questions. Finally, I found him about 
8 o'clock at mght. By 10 o'clock he had 
agreed to sell at our prh e, si i I hunted 
up a notary public, had our signatures 
notarized, and was on my way back 
home. 11 

As a result of her work, they were 
able to buy and develop the land in time 
for the 1934-35 season 

In October, 1938, an ice machine which 
Mr. Wedgworth was helping to install at 
their precoolmg plant, slipped and in- 
jured him fatally. 

Mrs. Wedgworth faced a tough as- 
signment. The property was burdened 
with heavy government loans which had 
to be met. Straightening out the account 
took tune hut did not end her difficulties. 

The weather was still a hazard. She 
made financial sacrifices to install ex 
pensive drainage pumps and motors so 
efficient that she can pump off several 
inches of rain inside of 24 he airs 

Packing plan! for vegetables 

TODAY, in addition to growing car- 
loads of vegetables, she pac ks and mar- 
kets her neighbors' crops. She has 
lo r own fertilizer and insecticide mix- 
ing plant, a packing house covering 48.- 
000 square feet, and a precooling plant. 
More than 1.500 carloads of vegetables 
were shipped from her plant in 1943 
When the War Food Administration 
sought recipients of its "A" award, it 
picked her county Fellow growers se- 
lected her to accept the award. 

Farming is not her only interest. She 
was a delegate to the Democratic Na* 
tional Convention last summer. In addi- 
tion, she is a director of the Florida 
National Bank and tne Everglades 
Memorial Hospital. Somehow she finds 
time to keep up with the activities of 
her son, George, and is on hand when 
the youngsters scrap for touchdowns 
and glory on the Belle Glade gridiron. 
One of her daughters, Helen Jean, is 
married but 12-year-old Barbara is still 
under her mother's wing. 

Right now, the immense packing and 
precooling plant is humming with ac- 
tivity as more than 200 employees un- 
load, grade, wash, pack, precool and 
load vegetables into railroad cars or 
trucks for markets all over the country. 

Long tramloads of refrigerator cars 
roll from her sidings carrying produce 
with the "Big W" brand to the dinner 
tables of the nation and to lend-lease 
countries as well. Marines fighting on 
Jap-held islands, GIs in Germany, and 
sailors on all the seven seas are eating 
Mrs, Wedgworth's vegetables grown on 
a one-time mucky swamp. 
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Test Tubes Keep 
America Young 



tContinuttl from ptKjv 2i) 
down to four or five per cent oxygen 
content in the finished product — ami 
four to five per eent oxygen still induced 
rancuiity. 

When our troops began to spread to 
far-flung* battlefronts — and Army and 
Navy demands for dried milk and eggs 
skyrocketed— Canco scientists went to 
work on a machine which would permit 
mass production of these needed prod- 
ucts. Now the new high vacuum cham- 
bers drain oxygen down to three per 
cent or less in a few minutes, compared 
with hours for the old equipment, and 
both dehydrated eggs and milk will 
keep indefinitely without flavor change. 

This single research triumph has been 
of major value to the armed forces, 
which this year will consume 200,000,- 
000 pounds of dried milk alone, or 
enough for 1,000,000,000 quarts. 

Farmers will be helped 

IN the postwar era, dried milk may 
prove one of our big new industries. In 
many sections of the South, hundreds 
of thousands of children of low-income 
families can obtain no milk at all, large- 
ly because of lack of dairies. Yet in the 
North, almost every year farmers are 
caught with huge oversupplies of this 
life-saving food during the so-called 
"flush" milk period of early summer. 

In the postwar era, enormous quanti- 
ties of milk will be dehydrated and 
canned — and will sell for around nine to 
ten cents a quart, compared w f ith 22 
cents per quart for fresh milk in many 
sections of the South. Thus food re- 
search laboratories will have solved a 
double problem — the economic illness of 
the northern dairy farmer, and the milk 
deficiency of children in the South. 

With ail the apparent benefits of in- 
dustrial research, a few hard-headed 
business men may still wonder skepti- 
cally if, in the long run, it pays. Du 
Font's Organic Chemicals Department 
provides a spectacular answer to this 
question. It was formed in the first 
World War to manufacture dyes, which 
were a German monopoly. Du Pont 
soon realized, however, that dye manu- 
facture could serve as the nucleus of a 
synthetic organic chemical industry. At 
the end of five years, the company's 
new division had suffered operating 
losses of $18,000,000, With a capital in- 
vestment of $22,000,000 in new facilities, 
du Pont, largely on the word of its re- 
search scientists, had laid $40,000,000 
on the line without a penny of profit. 

Then things began to move, just as 
the scientists had anticipated. Gasoline 
antioxidants created in the laboratory 
started to make money, so did rubber 
chemicals, synthetic Vitamin D. Today 
this department manufactures more 
than 2,000 materials, and it is one of the 
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AS FAST AS THE FIRE OF A MACHINE GUN 
WRAPPED BY THIS MACHINE 

High-speed packaging machines make im- 
pressive savings in cost. An example of 
what our modern machines can do. is this 
AC model which makes the standard live* 
stick package of chewing gum, with easy- 
opening tape, at a speed of 600 sticks per 
minute. 

The AC is but one of many different 
models of our machines which wrap the 
great majority of Americas packaged 
products. 

Consult us now regarding your 
present or postwar requirements 

MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Massachusetts 

CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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NEW YO 
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TRANSFORMERS FOR 



COLD CATHODE 
LIGHTING 



The tight source of the future,, providing o mar* 
effective light output al o Lower co»t. Cold Cathode 
lighting it tmfantarieotj* starting, frequency flicker 
minimized, tube life many timet greater than ordi* 
nary fluorescent lighting. Acme engineer* hove 
developed efficient transformers for use in connee* 
tion with cold cathode lighting* Write for Bullehni. 





COLO CATHODE 
BALLAST FOR 9 FOOT 25 MM TUBES 

Cold Cothode lighting tufaei 8 ft. long with e life 
expectancy of 10,000 to 30,000 hours. 



INDUSTRIAL Tf PI COLD 

t&THODc TRANSFORMERS 

Designed for simplicity of 
intiallatton, long life ond 
high efficiency performance. 



THE ACME ELECTRIC & MFC. CO, 
CUBA, N. Y. CLYDE* N. Y 



Aema^fef Lactr lc 

Tft*NSFDRM(RS 



Since 1857 

A NAME fO R£MEMB£ft FOR 
ENJOYMENT, DEPENDABILITY 
AND) QUALITY 
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Time waited eats uito 
your profits. Teletalk 
Intercommunication 
saves those quazter- 
hours it takes to check 
details on a job, to 
handle "will calls" 
and alterations, to get 
information on credits 
and shipments, to an- 
swer the thousand 
and one questions in 
the day's routine, 

Models 105 and 110 
are particularly 
suited for small of* 
trees, service organ- 
izations, retail stores 
ot small factories. 

To Operate: Turn 
combination "on- 
and off switch and 
volume control to left. 
Indicator light will 
show when unit is on. 
left reduces volume. 

To Select Station : Turn selector switch (as 
shown) to station to be called. When turned 
to "all" on Model 
105, all stations can 
be communicated 
with at one time. 




Turning further to 




To Tolk: Press down 
"talk-listen" switch 
(as shown). Hold 
down while talking 

To Listen: Release ki talk-lislen" switch, 
which automatically returns to norma] po- 
sition 

Teletalk is easy to install, operates from the 
light circuit; quickly pays foi itself in the 
time and profits saved. There is practically 
no limit to the service available. Teletalk 
Systems can be provided for two-suite offices 
or the largest manufacturing plant. Mam- 
types of business can secure priority now. 

Send for this illustrated catalog at once and 
find out how you can save time and steps 

and increase your profits with a modern 
Teletalk System. 
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WEBSTER 
ELECTRIC 

Rscino, Wii., U S A, • Eli. 1 909 ■ Export 
D»pt 1 3 E. 40ih St., Now Yof k U6). N Y- 

CsbU Addr... "AULAS" N. Y-C- 
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That ts one of the reasons du Pont today 
supports 33 of its own research labnra- 
toriea, with a personnel dl BJM -eji 
many scientists and technicians as 
many good-sized companies employ in 
all departments. It is one of the reasons, 
too, that Lam mot du Font boldly de- 
clared at the bottom of the 1932 de- 
pression: 

"It is more important to carry out 
I research than tu pay dividends." 

Certainly the present war has con- 
firmed this. From the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Company's original elec- 
tronic research, for example, have 
stemmed at least half a dozen electronic 
devices which have profoundly influ- 
enced the combat performance of our 
fighting planes Besides the electronic 
automatic pilot and numerous other 
electronic inventions still shrouded In 
secrecy, Honeywell scientists recently 
invented an electronic turbo-Mipt.T- 
charger control which maintains maxi- 
mum horsepower under all operating 
rendition*— one of the outstanding ej*> 
craft developments of the war. 

New steels for war 

U. S. STEEL, which built its hu#c cen- 
tral research laboratory at Kearny, 
N. J., in 1927, has established 173 addi- 
tion, « I plant laboratories throughout the 
corporation, employing- thousands. One 
of the company's important scientific 
contributions to the war has been aid in 
developing so-called National Kmer* 
Kcnev steels which utilize the alloys of 
scrap steel as far as possible. Also of 
marked war significance has been tli 
work of U. S. Steel seti-ntisls in perfect- 
nip an electrolytic process of plating 
tin on steel plate, instead of dipping the 
plate in molten tin. This saves 60 per 
cent of the tin formerly used. 

Research scientists and engineers in 
one division of the Bendtx Aviation Cor- 
poration — Bend ix Products of South 
Bend, Inc. — spent roughly $10,000,000 in 
experimental work during the ten years 
before the war. From this research came 
the injection carburetor which permits 
American planes to fly higher and far- 
ther by automatically adjusting air and 
fuel feeds to decreasing air pressures 
as the plane climbs, hydraulic operated 
In tk- s now used in most heavy niihtaiy 
vehicles, heavy bomber wheels, and new 
type struts. 

Other divisions of Bendix Aviation 
spent additional millions in the labora- 
tory to create an astounding array of 
new products: among them a constant 
velocity universal joint for jeeps, oxygen 
regulators f^r high flying planes, air- 
craft radios, and the gyro flux gale mm* 
pass. 

Already industrial research has come 
Of age, but a dozen new miracles lie over 
the horizon for every miracle it has 
created in the past. If Government and 
the tax laws permit it to continue to 
function, freely and competitively. 
America and the world may well be 
standing on the threshold of a bright 
new era of productivity. 



EVERYBODY'S 
TALKING ABOUT 




Ye$, Hydremia ii o magic word m in- 
dustry today. For new technique!, 
vtiooger melalv and precision meth* 
odi now moke if pcmible ro utilize the 
tremendous odvoufagei of the hy- 
draulic principle in counrtevs new 
ways. 

Today, our entire facilities are en- 
gaged in the production of u wide 
vanety of hydraulic devices for the 
aircraft industry. Tomorrow, our 
unique engineering and production 
icr vices, our "know how in the field 
of hydraulics, will be available to all 
industry May wt» iervr you** 



HYDRAULIC 

RESEARCH GO. 

1SOO VERDUGO • BURB AN K CAL 



FREE 

to. M 
AUTO 

owners 



AUrOMO 

USER'S GUIDE 

*vflf» worfirtt* 



This Book Tells How To 



gel better gas economy 

prolong tire life 

preserve exterior finish 

keep your cor in the best 
operating condition 



You can get a FREE COPY from any 
General Motors dealer or by using 
line coupon below. 

r — Customer Rrsearch Dept., Room 1760~ 

I GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 

| Plsato »cnd FREE COPY of now odihon 64-pdgo 
| ' Auto mob ito Utor*f Guide'* — tontomtng 196 
| practical luggaittont on wartime operation. 
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A&out Gun, 
Authors 



For many years we have dutifully 

answered letters which began: "I was 
interested in such-and-such article in 
your magazine and would like to know 
more about the man who wrote it." But 
writing such letters palls besides using 
stationery which might be better em- 
ployed. Hence this column dedicated to 
readers who want to know and to the 
authors who told them. 

Ralph Wallace: Is a free-lance writer 
who lives in New York but is usually 
somewhere else. 

Wendell Knowles: Is Supervisor of 
Aptitudes Testing for Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc. 

O. A. Seyferth: Is especially quali- 
fied to speak on labor questions. Now 
president of the West Michigan Steel 
Foundry Company and chairman of the 
U. S. Chamber's Committee on Labor 
Relations, he is a former president of a 
labor union and was at one time Presi- 
dent of A.F. of L. Trades Council, Grand 
Rapids t Mich. 

Eric A. Johnston: Is, of course, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Herbert Corey: Is a former newspa- 
per man and war correspondent* For 
many years he has kept a tolerant and 
appraising eye on the Washington scene, 
turning his observations into magazine 
articles and books. 

Lawrence Sullivan: Is a professional 
writer, author of several books about 
politics and business. Ralph Pryne, who 
collaborates with him here, is a Cali- 
fornia business man, 

Junius B. Wood: Is a former foreign 
correspondent and world traveler who 
has been practically every place except 
Gravelly Point just outside Washington. 
Obviously more at home in a sampan 
on the Yangtze than in Washington's 
j wartime transportation facilities, he 
definitely refuses to go there. "*I wouldn't 
go to Gravelly Point to see Hitler chew 
t a rug," he said when we suggested that 
| useful information would result from 
such a visit. 

Paul D. Greert:Is a New Yorker who 
divides his time between accountancy 
and writing. 

Harold Severson: la on the staff of 
I Southern Agriculturalist, a position 
i which keeps him traveling widely and 
leaves him time for occasional contribu- 
i Uons to other publications. 

Donn Layne: is on the Nation's 

Mi 'SINES! staff 
M 
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How about Reconversion ? 

ARE YOU PREPARED 

to train employees for postwar? 



Two big postwar problems loom before industry. 
First, speedy reconversion to peacetime production; 
second, training for efficient, economical selling. 
Both problems call for Illustravox. 




• Better employee relations . . » 
explains your company, policies, 
products in attention-compelling 
way; emphasizes benefits offered 
to employees. 

• Safety training . , . reduces acci- 
dents, increases production, 



ILLUSTRAVOX proves its value in . . . 

• Employee training , , . workmen 
learn faster and remember longer. 

• introducing new products . . * 
dramatically, effectively. 



ILLUSTRAVOX, in all fields of 
training, is the ONE BEST WAY 



ILLUSTRAVOX was discovered 
and field -tested by leading indus- 
tries before the war. When America 
was precipitated into the greatest 
training job of atl time it came into 
extensive use for war training. With 
its aid, fighters and workers were 
conditioned in record time. New, 
scientific methods developed are 
available for your peacetime needs. 

• Illustravox is the scientific training 
method — a portable, inexpensive 
sound -slide -him projector. It uses 
records and slide-film to present your 



exact and perfected training message 
, . , with tremendous appeal. Your 
story is presented in attention -arrest- 
ing pictures and spoken words, 

• Because it is the one best w ay to 
train scientifically, Illustravox short- 
ens the time needed to train workers 
in special skills, while training them 
more efficiently. In selling and distri- 
bution, Illustravox is an advanced 
method of training people to do a 
better selling job. Write today to 
The Magnavox ( r nmpany, Illustravox 
Division, Fort Wayne 4 t Indiana. 



Illustravox 

THh tit I SIR AT tO VOICE 






Ill hiiir iirntiiiil tun 

in ELASTIC 

PA It IS CARTERS 

Enjoy r omplete comfort in Pan* Carter*, 
tailored of high quality, gentle Mretch. 
long wiring elaatic. See the new Spring 
mi now at all fine More* 5$4 antl 
Sl\0O. Remembrr there i* no mUtttuie 
for l J i When you ran get I tit? 
It -t. mi the price of the neu be*t — *c 
leave it to you, whal'i beM? Y»»u can 
alwayi ir 11-1 Pari* — the trademark iliai 
ha* *Uhx\ thr tr*» of lime. 



M| been promised 

Slight dash of realism 



in some important quarters, 

"When peace cornea we 
German v and Japan a chance 



trs for the 
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Introducing George R. Galloway 



to find him 

blondish, ur 
feet he wou 
on the cyn 
visible poht 



up into potato put che* and forbid the 
use of machinery to the Japanese. But 
we cannot starve our beaten enemies; 
we are not that kiwi of people; it will be 
cheaper to fix things ho that they can pay 
their own way than to pick up the check 
after each meal. That means they must 
make things to sell to the world. Some 
of the United Nations would not consent 
to lose the moderately profitable two- 
way business they had before the war.*' 
We will, say these realists, do a good 
deal of threatening, just as after the 
First War. Lloyd George threatened to 
hang the Kaiser. Hut they doubt if the 
Allies will be too tough All the world 
will want to do business. 

But they will be hog-tied 

IT is as certain aa sunrise, however, that 
neither country will be permitted to 
have a navy, neither will be allowed to 
, have any marching organizations that 
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man and permit him to 
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So far as discover ah 
men agree. They even i 
a considerable body of < 
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r. and if his heart bleeds fo 
lavs it bleeds silently 
an of the American Folin 
Committee's standing com 
Congress, he has reporter 



evnte more tim 
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and heavy 
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worth obse 
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have been actively working along Callo- 
way's hues But some of the oldtlmer 
point out that c;o h congressman has tei 
toes and that each toe is sensitive am 
that no man can run fast for office it hi 
feet hurt. 

Danger: optimism ahead 

IN tlo Pentagon Building the Army i 
busy playing dow*n the bright hope 
about an early end to the war wit I 
lap in We will win, they say. but w< 
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colors i 
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,1 tu toolc 
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tries. After the First on many Islands on a 
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n bring 1,000 000 men to th 
year out of the current efeoj 
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It didn't work out that way 

They do a nice business 

LONC before the war one of our great 
manufacturing concerns sold a piece of 
machinery to Russia for $15,000 The 
Russians were not certain of it: 

"Install it and try it.' urged the Am- 
erican company "Scrap it if it doesn't 



conditions the Chinese troops will 
i each full effectiveness for another year 
Wl may be compelled to send a grea 
army into China: the two factions 
Chinese are still fighting each other Wit 
more vigor than they are fighting th 
Japs, The Japanese navy is still in bein| 
The Japanese plan may be to hang on i 
the hope of tiring us out. 

The conclusion: two more years ha 
work 
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IN THE DRAWING ROOM 



Designed for travel de luxe, this new 
Drawing Room sets new standards in 
luxury and personal comfort . . . in ap- 
pointments for pleasant reloxalion. By 
day r it is a spacious living room, with 
brood couch and two easy chairs . . > 
two large windows for scenic enjoyment 
. . , complete, well-lighted, private wash- 
room adjoining, At night, with ample 
dressing room, 3 persons may sleep com- 
fortably in full-sized beds. Full-length 
mirror . . . shoe box with oisle outlet , . , 
roomy clothes closet and luggage space 
, . . individual regulation of lights, heat- 
ing, ventilation and air conditioning. 




Today's critical need for w ar materiel finds Pullman-Standard 
making nothing hut armament and essential tear transportation 
equipment. I\o deviation from this fixed course is conceivable 
until the war is won. To ease the railroads' wartime burden, 
new ears can he built a* war needs dictate. When peace 
come-, the railroads — as vital to reconstruction as to military 
supply — w ill be in argent need of new equipment* 

Recognizing the responsibilities imposed by its leadership 
in carbuilding, Pullman-Standard will be well prepared to 
build this new equipment — in types as advanced as tomor- 
row — to help maintain full employment, and to provide 
opportunities for returning servicemen- In blueprinting these 
objectives, we believe we are performing an important serv- 
ice to our national economy. 

The new Drawing Room, shown above, is typical of many 
innovations and new designs which will revolutionize former 
conceptions of travel. As originators of lightweight, stream- 
lined trains and cars, and as headquarters for railway rdeep- 
ing ears for more than 85 years, Pullman-Standard will hold 
its leadership in engineering, styling and building the trains 
of the future. 



The bond you buy and fait to keep 

Is like a sentry gone to sleep; 

To match the sacrifice of war, 

No man has bought enough; buy morel 
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Offices in sewn cities 
Manufacturing plants in six cilia 
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WHAT A 1 0,000-HOUR PILOT CAN TILL YOU 
ABOUT THI WORLD OF THt AIR THAT AWAITS YOU 



Sure char's traveling, say* 
world's just so many whist 
What does this all mean ro 



over those Owen ! 
a big part of the 
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